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E ARE confident that we make 

no mistake in attributing to 

the coming Disarmament Conference 
at Washington an overwhelming im- 
portance and the greatest of poten- 
tialities for the future peace of the 
world provided its tasks be under- 
taken in the spirit which its high 
purpose demands. It is therefore 
with the keenest satisfaction that we 
note the tone of the letter in which 
the British Government accepts the 
invitation. Lord Curzon, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, writes: 


It is with sincere gratification that I have 
the honour on behalf of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to request Your Excellency to convey 
to the United States Government our ready 
acceptance of their invitation to take part in 
this auspicious meeting, with the objects of 
which His Majesty’s Government and the 
British nation are in whole-hearted sympathy. 

It is the earnest and confident hope of His 
Majesty’s Government that this conference, ap- 
proached, as it will be, by all concerned in a 
spirit of courage, friendliness, and mutual 
understanding, may achieve far-reaching re- 
sults that will be conducive to the prosperity 
and peace of the world. 


Of the sincerity and earnestness of 
this utterance there can be no doubt. 
It augurs well for the success of the 
great undertaking. 


HOCKING bad taste is not the only 
charge that can be brought 
against Mr. Fordney’s wanton and 
violent onslaught upon President 
Wilson in the opening debate on the 
tax bill last week. Mr. Wilson is 
physically a broken man; and, what- 
ever his faults or errors, he spent 
himself without stint in the service 
of the nation. It is a pity that the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, the leader of the domi- 
nant party on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, should have ex- 
hibited so gross a disregard of the 
decencies which most Americans ob- 
serve in such a situation. But there 
is even graver reason than this for 
regretting such an outbreak. Our 
country is on the eve of attempting 
a great and desperately needed work 
for the safety and well-being of the 
whole civilized world. If that at- 
tempt is to have any chance of suc- 
cess, it is essential that there shall 
be in the nation a spirit of help- 
fulness and harmony that will 
strengthen the hands of the Admin- 
istration and of those whom it will 
enlist in the effort. At a time like 
this, to rekindle old flames of par- 
tisan bitterness, to reawaken the ani- 
mosities that marked the melancholy 
failure of two years ago, is an act 
of wicked folly for which no man 
who has any sense of political re- 
sponsibility could willingly make 
himself responsible. 


N the fourth number of this Review, 
the issue for June 7, 1919, the 
leading editorial was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “What Constitutional Pro- 
hibition Means.” After citing the 


cardinal provision of the bill which 
had been introduced for the enforce- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment 
—the bill that has since become the 
Volstead act—we said: 


If the United States wishes to go in earnest 
into the business of extirpating the drinking 
of intoxicants this is the way in which it will 
naturally go about it. This was of course in 
the mind of the Anti-Saloon League, and of 
the active promoters of the Constitutional 
prohibition in general, all along. Many who, 
while the Amendment was being put through, 
looked on with a half-asleep complacency may 
not have realized that this is what it meant. 
3ut there was never any reason to doubt that 
this is what its chief promoters intended to 
effect. With such a law on the statute books, 
search and seizure, every device and apparatus 
of inquisitorial control, will be part of the 
regular functions of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Any community, such as that of 
New York City for example, regardless of 
the opinions or predilections of its inhabitants, 
will be subjected to all the rigors of Federal 
administration of a law affecting their daily 
life and habits. Nothing even remotely ap- 
poaching a condition of this kind has ever 
been tried in this country; or, in time of 
peace, in any country of the modern world. 

et if we really want national prohibition, 
this is what we must have. 


That the nation does not really want 
national prohibition, in the sense in 
which its chief promoters have want- 
ed it, and at the cost which its en- 
forcement in that sense necessarily 
imposes, is beginning to be strikingly 
evidenced. From the first, no serious 
effort has been made to enforce the 
prohibition of the making of liquors 
for home use; and now comes a most 
startling admission that in the future 
no such effort will ever be under- 
taken. With the tacit consent of Mr. 
Volstead himself, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has added to the provi- 
sion in the pending supplementary en- 
forcement bill which forbids search 
of homes without warrant the fur- 
ther provision that no warrant shall 
be issued “unless there is reason to 
believe such dwelling is used as a 
place in which liquor is manufactured 
for sale, or sold.” If this provision 
remains in the bill it will convert into 
an accomplished and admitted fact 
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the nullification of a part of the Vol- 
stead act which has hitherto been 
set at naught with impunity in hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes, but 
which was unquestionably an essen- 
tial part of the purpose of the law. 
That thereafter that part of the law 
will be regarded as an absolute dead 
letter goes without saying. 


i IS particularly gratifying that 

Congressmen are beginning to 
realize how pernicious is the in- 
fluence of the Anti-Saloon League. 
Senator Reed of Missouri, who for 
all his obstructive tactics can some- 
times hit the nail on the head, pic- 
tured the situation in a way which 
came home to Congress: “Here we 
have three bodies of the Legislature, 
one the House, another the Senate, 
and the other the Anti - Saloon 
League.” And Senator Ashurst, 
though pointing to his record as a 
consistent prohibitionist, implied 
that any organization which would 
deprive citizens of their fundamental 
rights under the Fourth and Fifth 
Amendments in order to advance its 
own cause would be working to the 
everlasting shame of this country. 
Our representatives in Congress 
have never won the reputation of 
being wise political philosophers, yet 
it appears that they are learning 
wisdom, if in no other way, through 
personal inconvenience. The thought 
of having one’s house entered at any 
time of the day or night without just 
warrant is too much for even a pro- 
hibitionist. 


if IS perhaps too soon to venture 

an opinion on the fitness and 
ability of Chairman Lasker to clean 
out the Augean stables of the Ship- 
ping Board. The public and Con- 
gress are displaying a commendable 
patience in the matter, for it is 
realized that he has tackled a situa- 
tion of unexampled extravagance, 
incompetence, and graft. That pa- 
tience will not long continue, how- 
ever, if the Chairman continues to 
ask enormous amounts from Con- 
gress to liquidate a business that it 
is felt should liquidate itself, after 
charging off the major portion of 
the investment. The affair of the 


United States Mail Steamship Com- 
pany is now before the courts. It is 
unfair to prejudge the case, but it 
would not appear that the Chairman 
had handled it with particular skill 
or discretion. On the face of it this 
company is only one of numerous or- 
ganizations that, possessing little or 
no real capital, obtained the lease ot 
millions of dollars’ worth of ship- 
ping from the Government at the 
latter’s risk. The result was vast 
loss to the Government, which could 
not collect even the inadequate 
amounts due under the ruinous con- 
tracts. 


| on worst blunder of the Ship- 
ping Board was the decision, 
in the face of expert warnings, to 
build useless wooden ships, of which 
some 285 were constructed at an 
average cost of $800,000. It is now 
announced that 205 of these are to be 
sold at $2,100 each. This is liquida- 
tion with a vengeance, and while it 
may be argued that it is better to 
give the ships away rather than to 
continue paying for their upkeep in 
idleness, it does not indicate good 
salesmanship on the part of the 
Shipping Board, for there must me 
some use to which they can be put; 
the engines alone ought to bring 
many times the sale price. It is not 
a promising beginning and Chair- 
man Lasker must give better evi- 
dence of business efficiency if he is 
to retain and justify the confidence 
reposed in him by the President. 


{ oe mystery of the authorship of 

“The Mirrors of Washington” 
still engages the Capital. We under- 
stand that Senator Johnson, believ- 
ing that he had uncovered the author, 
addressed a pungent note to a cer- 
tain prominent Washington  cor- 
respondent, protesting against the 
harsh treatment accorded him in the 
book. It is related that the cor- 
respondent replied promptly to the 
effect that, while he agreed perfectly 
with the estimate contained in the 
chapter in question, it was quite ob- 
vious that he was not the author, for 
if he were he would not have in- 
cluded the Senator from California. 
And Washington laughed. 


> following point is made, with 

reference to the American 
Treaty with Germany, in an editorial 
in the New York Times: 


Just what it is to cover is as yet kept secret. 
Hence the tears of some indiscreet Republican 
Senators. They have worked themselves up 
into such a virtuous rage over President Wil- 
son’s secrecy in the matter of treaties that 
their accumulated steam continues to hiss from 
their boilers. 


As a passing pleasantry this does well 


enough; as serious argument it is 
puerile. President Wilson was 
taxed because, after vigorously 


championing the principle of “open 
covenants openly arrived at,” he 
submitted to, and it is said even 
urged, great secrecy in the delibera- 
tions at Versailles. Considering the 
preliminary stand which he _ took, 
Mr. Wilson did not receive a full 
measure of criticism on this ques- 
tion of secrecy, since most men ap- 
preciated that important diplomatic 
proceedings carried on in every in- 
stance in open assembly would most 
probably have defeated some of the 
highest purposes striven for. Enter- 
prising as is the press these days, it 
could at best give to the public but a 
fraction of the intercourse between 
diplomats in meetings of such great 
moment. Even so, Mr. Wilson, as 
the Times well knows, laid himself 
open to criticism by a foolish over- 
statement of what the new diplomacy 
was to be; the present Administra- 
tion never professed to believe in the 
efficacy of open discussion carried to 
such limits. 


NE of the hopeful signs in the 
Irish situation is the force of 
public sentiment which is now being 
exerted by the British Dominions. 
In both South Africa and Australia 
the responsible press thinks it in- 
conceivable that de Valera proposes 
to plunge Ireland back into strife. 
It throws up its hands at the in- 
sistence upon secession and wonders 
by what God-given right Ireland 
plumps for this principle, over and 
above the rights of the British colo- 
nies. Mr. de Valera will alienate such 
a large body of sentiment at his peril, 
nor can he hope that unreasonable 
demands will continue to enlist the 
active sympathy of any considerable 
group of persons in this country. 
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He may flourish his grandiose 
phrases until shortly before the time 
is set for a definite decision; but, if 
he has any sense of responsibility for 
his action, he will not wish to have 
the blame generally placed upon him 
for closing the door to a peaceful 
settlement. Already there is indica- 
tion that his last word has not been 
said and that something in the nature 
of a referendum is taking place in 
Ireland. 


HE disabilities under which our 
foreign trade is now laboring 

are well illustrated in a recent com- 
petition for an order of steel raiis 
by the Dutch Government for de- 
livery in Java. The regular Ameri- 
can price at the time was $45 per 
ton, f. o. b. New York, but a special 
bid of $36 was offered, which, after 
adding freight charges, made the 
final price $49, c. i. f. Batavia. The 
German manufacturers, however, 
made a bid of $19.84, f. o. b. Rotter- 
dam and, as the freight charges from 
Rotterdam were but slightly above 
those from New York, the German 
price was only $35, c. i. f. Batavia. 
Naturally, the contract was awarded 
to the German firm, as in many 
similar cases that could be cited. 
Unquestionably, the German ex- 
porters have a double advantage in 
that the wages of German labor are 
relatively low, and in that the ex- 
change value of the mark has fallen 
more rapidly than its purchasing 
power in the home market. This is 
probably only a temporary lagging 
of prices behind the fall in value of 
the mark, but in the meantime it 
makes the German manufacturers’ 
costs unusually low. Obviously, if 
we are to retain our export trade, 
wages and other items of cost must 
be reduced to something like the pre- 
war level, and credit must be ex- 
tended to our foreign customers, 
else they cannot buy our raw ma- 
terials, not to mention manufac- 
tured goods. Such extension of 
credit will also raise the rates of 
German and other foreign exchange, 
and thus partially remove the tem- 
porary handicap against which we 
are now struggling. It is often said 
that we cannot afford to extend 


further credit to our foreign debtors, 
but the fact is that we cannot afford 
not to do it. Bankrupts, as every- 
body knows, are a menace, not only 
to their creditors but to their com- 
petitors as well. 


OTWITHSTANDING the _ bad 
condition of both foreign and 
domestic business, and the fact that 
there are more than five and a half 
millions unemployed in the United 
States, Mr. Gompers continues to 
declare that there can be no further 
reductions in wages. If that is the 
case, we may as well abandon our 
export trade in manufactured goods, 
and that will bring no relief to the 
unemployed. And if wages and other 
manufacturers’ costs are to stay 
where they are, domestic trade also 
will remain stagnant, for the farmers 
can not and will not buy at any 
prices at which the manufacturers 
can afford to sell —there is no help 
for the unemployed in this direction. 
This is no fault of the manufac- 
turers, for just now it is not they 
but the farmers who dominate the 
situation, because of the tremendous 
fall in the prices of agricultural 
products, and the consequent reduc- 
tion in the farmers’ purchasing 
power. They have already taken 
their losses, and now they are ask- 
ing everybody else to do the same. 
Certainly, they are not paying last 
year’s wages for agricultural labor, 
and if Mr. Gompers could have com- 
pelled them to do so, they would 
have left vast tracts of land untilled 
and many thousands of laborers un- 
employed. The farmers can buy, 
but only at low prices; they can em- 
ploy, but only at low wages; and the 
case .of the manufacturers, though 
more complicated, is not essentially 
different. We are going back to 
normal conditions, and anybody who 
blocks the way by trying to per- 
petuate war-time inflation is making 
trouble for all concerned. 


7 part which the church is to 

play in industrial relations is a 
question which can not be decided 
overnight. A statement which must 
command the hearts, if not the entire 
conviction, of all good people has been 


given out by the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Federal Council of 
Churches of America: “The eco- 
nomic and industrial factors that con- 
dition the lives of men and women, 
and help to make them what they be- 
come, are . . . as much a concern of 
the church as any phase of their 
moral environment. An industrial 
practice that cramps and devitalizes 
human things is a foe of religion.” 
With this every one must agree. It is 
the nature of the church’s activity 
which is in dispute. If industries 
sanction practices which are mani- 
festly cruel or unfair to the em- 
ployees, it is the church’s business to 
enlist popular sentiment against such 
evils. The church can safely and 
effectively discuss ethical principles. 
Can it afford, as many would have it 
do, to concern itself with the actual 
details of industrial practice? Can it 
afford to attempt to arbitrate strikes, 
as certain leaders of the Interchurch 
World Movement were so set upon 
doing? These for the whole future of 
the church are most delicate and im- 
portant questions. Let it immerse 
itself in the specific discussions of in- 
dustrial problems, and it is very likely 
to lose the religious and moral in- 
fluence which is, or should be, its real 
strength. 


ING Peter of Serbia is dead. 
The new king Alexander, Re- 
gent since 1914, is in a hospital in 
Paris recuperating from an attack 
of appendicitis. It took a long time 
for Peter to live down the suspicion 
that he was privy, if not consenting, 
to the murder of Alexander, last of 
the Obrenovich dynasty, whom he 
succeeded. The suspicion is now 
generally admitted to have been un- 
grounded. Peter was a man of in- 
trepidity and a_ scrupulously con- 
stitutional King. Though just be- 
fore the Great War he had surren- 
dered his royal functions to Prince 
Alexander on account of old age, he 
shared in the most desperate hard- 
ships of the Serbian forces through- 
out the war. Out of the twilight of 
the kings he goes, little marked except 
by his own people, who have in grate- 
ful recognition named him The Great 
and Liberator. 
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Washington and the 
World’s Desire 


—* three years have passed 
since Germany laid down arms 
and acknowledged defeat. Two years 
have passed since the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Yet the world 
is far from peace and the assurance 
of peace. A few nations are engaged 
in open warfare, while for others 
there exists an armed truce, troubled 
by the spectre of jealousy, hatred, 
and conflict of interest. Already the 
world seems drifting back into the 
situation that marked the years pre- 
ceding the great war and the coun- 
tries, already overburdened with war 
debts and pensions, hard put to it to 
find capital for reconstruction, are 
impelled to fresh expenditures for 
armament. It is this situation that 
gives to the Conference that is to 
meet at Washington on Armistice 
Day a potential importance that can 
scarcely be overestimated. It may, 
on the one hand, mark a turning point 
in history, laying the foundations for 
enduring peace, or at least relieve 
the awful strain and give a suffering 
and distraught world a chance to re- 
cover; or, on the other, it may simply 
add one more to the long list of futile 
efforts which have tended to discour- 
age to the point of pessimism the 
aspirations and hopes of mankind. 
The responsibility for success or 
failure is a heavy one, and it rests not 
more upon the delegates themselves 
than upon the press and the leaders 
of opinion in the countries repre- 
sented, and especially in America. 
_ For our own part we feel it a duty 
to endeavor, in the coming weeks, to 
set forth clearly and fearlessly as we 
see them the conditions that make for 
and against the success of the Con- 
ference, to analyze dispassionately 
the problems that confront it, and 
to point out what we believe to be the 
general lines of policy best calculated 
to achieve the aims for which the 
Conference: has been summoned. 
The meeting which is to take place 
in Washington has been popularly 
termed the Disarmament Conference, 
and its immediate aim is of course the 
limitation of armament and the sav- 


ing of the world from the crushing 
burden of military expenditure which 
now impedes its economic recovery 
and which indeed threatens eventual 
bankruptcy. How great the burden 
and how threatening the menace, 
Lord Bryce portrayed most elo- 
quently in his recent address at Wil- 
liamstown. Of the pressing need of 
relieving this situation no sane or 
thoughtful man has any doubt— it is 
not open to argument. The problem 
is how to relieve it. There are of 
course people who visualize it as 
simply a matter of getting together 
and bargaining on respective military 
and naval budgets and programmes. 
You cut your military budget to two 
hundred millions and we will cut ours 
to a hundred and fifty; or you agree 
to lay down no battleships for three 
years and we will stop building sub- 
marines. Such a bargained agree- 
ment would be no solution at all. It 
would simply intensify the struggle 
to secure the greatest possible armed 
strength within the limits set and 
would increase rather than lessen 
mutual suspicion and distrust. Com- 
petitive armament is an evil that can 
be alleviated or cured only by re- 
moving the causes that induce it. 
President Harding, therefore, has 
very wisely included within the scope 
of the Conference a consideration of 
those problems which are at present 
a source of irritation and possible 
estrangement, notably those of the 
Pacific and the Far East. To have 
excluded them from the agenda would 
have condemned the Conference to 
futility from the beginning. Solve 
these problems, and the question of 
limitation of armament will present 
no great difficulties. 

The causes of the disease of com- 
petitive armament are distrust and 
fear; and these in turn are stimu- 
lated and aggravated by conflicts of 
material interest as well as by irri- 
tations of national sentiment. The 
first essential to a cure is the estab- 
lishment of an atmosphere of confi- 
dence in the good faith and honest 
intention of the several nations; the 
second consists in meeting the con- 
crete problems in a spirit of justice, 
and not in a spirit of diplomatic bar- 
gaining and jockeying for advantage. 


Does this appear a counsel of perfec- 
tion? We do not think so. The issue 
is so vital and the stakes of success 
so great that we can not imagine any 
delegate willing to purchase any tem- 
porary national advantage or per- 
sonal triumph at the cost of failure 
of the larger aim, once a basis of 
common understanding has_ been 
established; and there would be rea- 
son to despair of human intelligence 
if such men, with the support of en- 
lightened public opinion, could not 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of 
the special problems involved. 

The proposed Conference inevita- 
bly invites comparison with the Peace 
Conference at Paris and especially 
with the League of Nations project, 
which was so prominent a feature of 
it. There are some in America who 
profess to see in the summoning of 
a fresh Conference by President 
Harding an attempt to approach the 
League of Nations project anew but 
by a Republican door. They would 
have us believe that the Republican 
leaders prevented our entrance into 
the League out of hostility toward 
Wilson, and that now, realizing the 
necessity of such a League, they seek 
to cover their error, save their face, 
and secure the glory for themselves. 
Indeed, this idea lurks behind many 
an editorial in certain newspapers 
that strongly supported President 
Wilson and the League. 
attitude we protest, not only because 
it is obviously not founded in fact, as 
a slight examination of the evidence 
will show, but even more because the 
propagation of such an idea can not 
but work against the success of the 
coming Conference. On the other 
hand, let us do the ardent supporters 
of the League of Nations the justice 
of believing that they were actuated 
by the highest motives and a fine 
idealism, and ask them not to sulk in 
their tents but to join wholeheartedly 
in the effort to make this undertaking 
a success. 

The situation in which the League 
of Nations project finds itself to-day 
should not be permitted to block, but 
should prove most instructive in 
guiding aright, the deliberations at 
Washington. Happily the lapse of 
time has assuaged somewhat the 
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acerbity of war psychology. The 
place of meeting is far removed from 
the local quarrels of Europe, permit- 
ting a truer perspective. We have 
learned to distrust the efficacy of 
bargained covenants lacking moral 
sanction, and the value of certain easy 
generalizations as a basis for settling 
the affairs of nations and peoples. 

The lesson is before us and there is 
no excuse for disregarding it. We can 
best play our part by establishing a 
spirit of mutual confidence and good 
will, unhampered by any artificial 
and rigid compact that ties our 
hands, limits our freedom of action, 
enmeshes us in quarrels and intrigues 
which are not our concern, and sub- 
jects our decisions to an outside tri- 
bunal. What we hope for from the 
Conference is an entente rather than 
an alliance, an understanding rather 
than a covenant, an adjustment of 
conflicting interests on the basis of 
justice rather than bargaining, and 
the lightening of the burden of com- 
petitive armament by the removal of 
the causes that give rise to it. 


The ‘‘Times’’ 
Anniversary 


Ts celebration by the New York 
Times of the completion of 
twenty-five years under the present 
management comes most opportunely. 
“Capitalist” newspapers the country 
over have for some time been charged 
with so many perversities, and even 
crimes, that an invitation to review 
the record of the leading “capitalist” 
paper of the land should be welcome 
to all who earnestly desire to see our 
news service honestly maintained. 
The charge has been insistently 
brought against conservative news- 
papers that they are using their vast 
resources to conceal from the people 
the truth about the great strides 
made by radical sentiment all over 
the world. By means of suppression, 
by unduly playing up radical re- 
verses, and in general by distorting 
the values of present movements it 
is alleged that such newspapers have 
been untrue to their high calling. On 
this important question we have had 


much to say. It has been clearly 
shown that a responsible paper like 
the Times, while human enough to 
seize upon items of news which ap- 
pear to confirm its policies and fore- 
casts, is entirely free from any sys- 
tematic endeavor to withhold from 
the public or to color news of what- 
ever sort. On the contrary, we have 
pointed out again and again how the 
Times, if possessed of any such mali- 
cious intention, has shown the great- 
est stupidity by featuring radical 
items which many of its readers 
must have regarded as of doubtful 
value. It is quite within the truth 
to say that the Times has often 
seemed to lean backwards in its ef- 
fort to be “straight” in the handling 
of news. 

The point is one which should be 
insisted upon in season and out, not 
only in justice to the Times, but much 
more because the agitations of such 
radicals as Upton Sinclair have un- 
questionably succeeded in strengthen- 
ing latent suspicions on this subject. 
As early as the spring of 1917, a 
respected American diplomat was 
heard to say that the capitalist press 
had without doubt forced this country 
into the war. When questioned as to 
his reasons for so thinking, he could 
only reply that the thing was a mat- 
ter of common knowledge in informed 
circles. Such vague misgivings, long 
held, have been immeasurably in- 
creased by the irresponsible attacks 
on the press during the past few 
years, and it is hence a satisfaction 
to have a fresh opportunity to show 
by reference to the long record of the 
most outstanding of the papers under 
attack how unjust is this easy impu- 
tation of misconduct. 

There is one notable feature in the 
magnificent growth of the Times dur- 
ing the past quarter-century which in 
itself should remove the suspicion of 
dishonesty. The Times has consist- 
ently fought sensationalism. Before 
the war, which has made the use of 
large headlines universal, its display 
of news was always moderate and re- 
strained. There was no desire to 
force the reader’s attention against 
his will. Even to-day, except in the 
Sunday Supplement, there are no pic- 
tures. This surely would not be the 


practice of a paper which had as one 
of its aims a campaign to make the 
public read the news in a partisan 
way. The Times’s very conception of 
the public clearly points in the oppo- 
sition direction. It has trusted to the 
people’s good sense and honesty, be- 
lieving that they could be counted 
upon to recognize and to reward gen- 
uine enterprise without the stimulus 
of sensational or salacious suggestion. 
Its practice represents a fundamental 
belief in the soundness of the people’s 
minds and hearts which could never 
be cherished if the Times went in for 
an unfair handling of the news. 


The result has been a most ex- 
traordinary spreading before the 
public of reports of the world’s ac- 
tivities. So fully has this been done 
that the files of this great newspaper 
are commonly recommended in the 
libraries of the country as one of the 
best works of reference. It may be 
stated in this connection that without 
the files of the Times historians of 
radical movements throughout the 
country would be greatly handi- 
capped—a sufficient proof that the 
charge of systematic suppression is 
absurd. Indeed, the main fault which 
some readers find to-day is the ten- 
dency to provide too much news. In 
their opinion the paper has become 
unwieldy on that account. But this 
is a fault which may charitably be 
set down as an excess of virtue. 

We have considered only the news 
pages of the paper. The editorial 
page does not come within the scope 
of the question here discussed. Yet 
we can not refrain from expressing 
the wish that the admirable fairness 
displayed in the Times’s handling of 
news might be matched by an equally 
admirable interpretation of it. There 
has been a partisanship, especially 
with reference to everything concern- 
ing Mr. Wilson, which has greatly 
impaired the paper’s reputation as an 
independent organ. Excessive bias 
is seen, to be sure, on the editorial 
pages of very many newspapers, yet 
the nation feels, or should feel, a sense 
of pride in the Times as a great insti- 
tution, and should demand of its edi- 
torials something decidedly better 
than the not unusual practice of daily 
papers. 
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Mongolia and The Far 
Eastern Republic 


THYHE situation in Mongolia is as 

obscure as the plot of a Broad- 
Way musical comedy. A Riga dis- 
patch [Walter Duranty in the New 
York Times] gives extracts from a 
note of Chicherin, in reply to an 
appeal to Moscow from the “Soviet 
Republic in Mongolia” for the aid of 
Red Troops. Says Chicherin: 

The Soviet Government and the allied Far 
Eastern Republic have ordered troops to defend 
the provisional People’s Government in Mon- 
golia, and utterly to crush the common foe, 
General Ungern-Sternberg, who attempted to 
enslave the Mongolians, seized their territory 
and threatened Soviet Russia. It is with deep 
satisfaction that the Soviet Government accedes 
to the Mongolian request for aid and promises 
its troops will not leave Mongolia until the 
last vestiges of Ungern’s forces are eliminated. 
The Soviet Government is convinced that the 
common efforts both against the Czarist gen- 
erals and foreign exploitation will be crowned 
with success in the near future and allow free 
development of the Mongolian people on an 
autonomous basis through organization of the 
people’s revolutionary republic. On that basis 
there will be formed a firm and lasting alli 
ance with the Soviet Government. 

This is Chicherinian and therefore 
delightful, but it leaves us to seek as 
to the facts. By “foreign exploita- 
tion” we take it Japan is delicately 
glanced at; by “Czarist generals” 
Ungern-Sternberg is referred to— 
possibly also Hero Semenov, who 
seems to have once more disappeared 
into the Siberian murk, but who may 
still have to be reckoned with. 

We are willing to believe that there 
is a Soviet Government of sorts some- 
where in Mongolia, at any rate in the 
Chicherinian sense; maybe not much 
more than a committee, but possibly 
of some temporary’ importance 
through the activity of Muscovite 
agitators. As to the scope of Baron 
Ungern-Sternberg’s activities, we 
are in the dark. One astonishing re- 
port describes him as a true successor 
to the role of Kolchak, directing ten 
“armies” which are operating all 
over Siberia and in Mongolia. We 
are inclined to think that Sternberg’s 
efforts have been confined mostly to 
Mongolia and Transbaikalia. One 
day dispatches will show him badly 
beaten “eliminated,” Chicherin 
would say; the next he is everywhere 
triumphant. The very latest dis- 
patches tell how Red troops retreat- 





ing westward from Chita were over- 
taken near Irkutsk and defeated by 
the Baron; and how the Chita Gov- 
ernment has been overthrown by an 
uprising of the anti-Bolshevist part 
of the Chita population in which at 
least part of the republic’s forces 
joined, and in which Ungern-Stern- 
berg’s inspiration is seen! 

A little strange; for only the other 
day the Crane party arriving at Riga, 
returning from China via the Trans- 
Siberian, reported things fairly nor- 
mal in the Far Eastern Republic; 
trains running on all lines; Russian 
steamers plying on the Amur; a suf- 
ficiency of food and other’ necessary 
commodities at fair prices (they 
found plenty of food all along the 
railroad in Siberia) ; in Chita itself 
perfect order and no sign of discon- 
tent; money in use, private property 
fully recognized, the only definitely 
communist feature of the republic 
being possession of all land by the 
state. But, as the train carrying the 
Crane party was pulling out of the 
territory of the Far Eastern Repub- 
lic, it was attached to a train carry- 
ing Red soldiers wounded in fighting 
against Ungern-Sternberg. These 
men declared that Ungern-Sternberg 
had been badly beaten. 

As to Mongolia, one wonders (pace 
Chicherin’s boastful tone) how many 
Red troops are really there and how 
they fare. We are sadly constrained 
at last to accept the oft-repeated re- 
port that “The Living God” is dead; 
an unhappy gentleman whom Seme- 
nov groomed for his sacred function 
and whom he and later Sternberg 
“worked” very effectively to win the 
allegiance of the tribesmen. In all 
this talk of Mongolia, China is seldom 
mentioned; China, which claims to 
be suzerain of Mongolia. Little Hsu’s 
expeditionary force seems to have 
vanished. Old Chang Tso-lin, we be- 
lieve, just before Sun Yat-sen kicked 
up the row on the Yangtze, was con- 
templating sending some of his choice 
Manchurians to reassert Chinese au- 
thority. What between local Soviets, 
Red troops, Baron Ungern-Sternberg, 
the Japanese (suggested sinisterly in 
the background), and other bizarre 
elements, we repeat that the situation 
resembles the plot of a musical com- 


edy. O Inke Semenov! Inke Seme- 
nov! What are you doing? What 
has become of your project of a 
League of Unspoiled Nations, of 
which Mongolia was to be the nucleus 
and you, Inke (Duke) of Mongolia, 
to be the refulgent head? 

The other day Japan had a special 
envoy at Chita, negotiating with a 
view, it was averred, to evacuation 
of the Japanese troops from the Far 
Eastern Republic before the Wash- 
ington Conference; some little mat- 
ters (minimized in official Japanese 
reports), involving concessions and 
guarantees, had to be settled first, of 
course. It is a pity the Far Eastern 
Republic should be overthrown just 
as that agreement (doubtless benev- 
olent and beneficent: on Tokio’s part) 
was being consummated. We take it 
that Count Okuma (who seems to rep- 
resent the minority, but the most 
highly organized and still most effect- 
ive body of public opinion in Japan) is 
glad to have the question of an agree- 
ment postponed. He says: “Siberia 
is so vitally connected with South 
Manchuria” [South Manchuria, mind 
you, nominally Chinese] “that 
Japan’s special position in Siberia 
should be accorded. Japan’s dele- 
gates to the coming conference 
must insist on the right to ex- 
istence of the Japanese people.” Must 
insist, that is, to Japan’s right to 
maintain a strangle-hold on Siberia 
as well as the Chinese province of 
Manchuria. Premier Hara (a true 
Liberal, we are inclined to think) 
puts the case honestly as well as 
neatly for himself and the majority 
opinion of Japan when he says: 
“Japan desires to evacuate Siberia 
as soon as possible, but is embar- 
rassed by the rapid changes of situa- 
tion in that country.” 

If our handling of the above ma- 
terial seems haphazard, it so seems 
through our artistic intention. Every- 
thing in that quarter of our orb seems 
haphazard, at sixes and sevens, in 
“much admired confusion.” [A dis- 
patch from Harbin, just received, 
states that the Chita Government 
has not been overthrown. If it has 
not, we are only the more confused; 
confusion is the character of the 
piece. } 
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The Economics of 
Communism 


ITH all the increase in population 
and wealth, the wants of man 
seem to have increased more rapidly 
than his means of satisfying them. 
This largely accounts for the social un- 
rest and increasing discontent, espe- 
cially in the more prosperous coun- 
tries. Socialism, as the expression of 
this discontent, is a protest against in- 
equality in material conditions and 
a plan or scheme for a totally differ- 
ent system of production and distri- 
bution, coupled with a belief that 
capitalism is bringing about its own 
destruction. According to this san- 
guine pessimism, when capitalism 
collapses the working class will build 
the new social order upon the ruins 
of the old. 

Socialists of the Marxian, or ‘“‘sci- 
entific,’ school have usually refrained 
from depicting with any detail their 
vision of the New Jerusalem, but it 
may be inferred from their most au- 
thoritative writings that most of 
them have in mind a fully democratic 
organization of workers in all coun- 
tries, owning and operating the 
means of production and distributing 
the product in some equitable way— 
following, as closely as possible, the 
classical formula: “From everyone 
according to his ability, to everyone 
according to his needs.” 

Realizing the impossibility of in- 
augurating the ideal order immedi- 
ately after the disorder of the social 
revolution, socialists in recent years 
have made much of the transition 
period or intermediate stage fore- 
shadowed by Marx and Engels, dur- 
ing which a “determined minority” 
should control the emanzipated wage- 
slaves and guide them toward the 
promised land. In this time of trial 
and probation the leaders, standing 
in the place of the old bourgeois state 
and acting in the interests of the pro- 
letariat, should have large control; 
there should be perfect discipline and 
subordination until, after a time, the 
state should “die out” or “wither 
away,” and the proletarian democ- 
should 
This, of 


racy, come to man’s estate, 
manage its own affairs. 


course, is the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat or, as in Russia to-day, the 
dictatorship of the small band of 
prophets and evangelists who control 
the Communist party. 

In view of such ideals and prophe- 
cies and in the light of what has hap- 
pened in Russia, it is interesting to 
read the criticism and counter-fore- 
cast of the German economist Schiaf- 
fle, written in 1884 and later pub- 
lished in English as “The Impossi- 
bility of Social Democracy” (1892). 
Trying to visualize in some detail the 
vague outlines of social democracy, 
Schaffle saw that it would fail griev- 
ously on the side of production be- 
cause of its impracticable ideals of 
distribution, and that there would 
be no guarantee against paralysis of 
trade, exploitation, the suppression 
of personal freedom, or other acts of 
tyranny by the controlling powers. 
On the question of production in gen- 
eral he said: 


Collective production on a democratic basis 
is impossible. On a basis of authority it is 
possible, and even in part actually existing, 
but as such it is non-democratic, and has no 
charms for the proletariat. 


Schiffle’s forecast as to the rela- 
tion of the peasant to socialism has 
been strikingly fulfilled in Russia. 
He said: 

Collective production in agriculture, however 
unproductive, and therefore unadvisable, 
would be in the presence of any authoritative 
organization not inconceivable. But under a 
democratic system of organization, it would be 
quite inconceivable. . But the peasant will 
hold his own, and in face of the anti-collectiv- 
ist proclivities of his sturdy brain, and_ the 
force of his red-coat sons, social democracy 
will inevitably fall to pieces at last, even 
though it start with the most successful revo- 
lution ever achieved. 

Equal distribution, or distribution 
according to needs, Schiffle held, 
would be quite impracticable, without 
compulsion and, if enforced, would 
cause endless strife and hopeless con- 
fusion, by destroying the incentives 
to individual effort and by thus 
breaking the mainspring of produc- 
tive activity. To be in any measure 
successful the social democracy must 
encourage creative ideas and ade- 
quately recognize and reward aris- 
tocracy of merit—but this it will not 
do. Yet without such reward and 
retribution, not only will the Social- 
ist promises of fabulous production 
and universal! prosperity remain un- 
filled, but the social democracy wiil 


not even distantly approach in effi- 
ciency the capitalistic system of to- 
day. 

On the subject of exploitation, 
which to the Socialist is the most 
damning feature of capitalism, Schaf- 
fle’s criticism is still more pertinent 
and prophetic: 


Collectivism would open a far wider field 
for exploitation than any hitherto known sys- 
tem of production, for communism is a thor- 
oughgoing and gigantic system of appropria- 
tion of the increment. . The private capi- 
talist, of course, could no longer exploit the 
wage-laborer, since all private capital would 
be over and done with. But laborer could very 
readily exploit laborer, the administrators 
could exploit those under them, the lazy could 
exploit the industrious, the impudent their 
more modest fellow-workers, and the dema- 
gogue those who opposed him. Under such 
a system above all others it would be impos- 
sible to set any limits to this. . Things 
might reach such a pitch that Marx’s vampire, 
“the Capitalist,” would show up as a highly 
respectable figure compared with the Social 
Democratic parasites, hoodwinkers of the 
people, a majority of idlers and sluggards. 
The state would be the arch-vampire. 

But Socialists have always turned 
a deaf ear to these and similar criti- 
cisms and warnings—offered, as they 
say, by parasitic economists, unbe- 
lieving professors of the “dismal 
science”—and they have gone their 
own way, hoping for the breakdown 
of capitalism and working toward 
that end. Desiring an ideal distri- 
bution, they have been willing to de- 
stroy the present system of produc- 
tion, by which hundreds of millions of 
people are fed, clothed, and sheltered 
at a standard of comfort unknown to 
any previous age or to non-capital- 


istic countries of the present day. 


‘They have not realized, perhaps, that 
before the chaos of revolution could 
pass and the new order could be 
established, millions of people would 
die of starvation; and that, if the 
new experiment proved a failure, as 
Bertrand Russell puts it, “civiliza- 
tion might go under for a thousand 
years.” 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the most important news of the world for the 


seven days ended August 20.] 
THE WASHINGTON CONFER- 
ENCE: “It is the earnest wish of this 


Government,” so the formal invitations 
to the Washington Conference read, “that 
it may be possible to find a solution of 
Pacific and Far Eastern problems of 
unquestioned importance at this time 

. matters which have been and are 
of international concern.” Tokio, we 
take it, is not so keen about the matters 
which have been. 

“It is not the purpose of this Govern- 
ment to attempt to define the scope of 
the discussion in relation to the Pacific 
and Far East, but rather to leave this 
to be the subject of suggestions to be 
exchanged before the meeting of the Con- 
ference.” Does it really seem probable 
that the agenda can be arranged by dip- 
lomatic exchanges before the Conference 
meets on November 11? 

One only specific suggestion as to 
agenda do the invitations contain; a sug- 
gestion which we greet with a cheer. “It 
may be found advisable to formulate pro- 
posals by which the use of new agencies 
of warfare may be suitably controlled.” 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: After lis- 
tening to innumerable voices prophesy- 
ing disaster to the British Raj in India, 
it is pleasant to read a letter from a 
British Indian to the New York Times 
(very well written), praising that Raj 
and the new Constitution of India. The 
writer denies a statement which has 
found general currency, to the effect that 
Lord Reading sued to Gandhi for an 
interview; saying that Gandhi did the 
suing. And as to the statement that the 
two redoubtable Mohammedan brothers 
Ali are backing Gandhi to the limit, he 
says that these gentlemen have “jointly 
issued a statement in the Indian press 
expressing regret at the strong language 
they used against the British Govern- 
ment of India and promising to mend 
their ways.” It is well to hear both 
sides of a question. 


RUSSIA: After eleven days of bluff- 
ing, at last, on the 20th, M. Litvinov 
signed the agreement embodying the con- 
ditions prescribed by Mr. Hoover to gov- 
ern the administration of American re- 
lief. Litvinov had hoped to create a re- 
lationship with the American Relief Ad- 
ministration which might be construed 
as implying a quasi-recognition by the 
American Government of the Moscow 
Government. He failed; but still hopes. 
Having signed the agreement, M. Litvi- 
nov made a characteristic speech, end- 
ing thus: “I hope this first meeting of 
representatives of the two great coun- 


tries will be followed by others. Each 
fresh meeting will bring us closer to- 
gether and make us understand that, if 
we have been kept apart, it is due to 
misunderstandings and differences that 
can be readjusted.” O incorrigible Lit- 
vinov, always feeding propaganda crumbs 
to the universal gull! 

We can not forbear an expression of 
admiration for the ingenious mendacity 
of the following, excerpted from a wire- 
less sent by the Executive Committee 
of the Third International to that elegant 
journal the London Daily Herald: 

Capitalist States and capitalist Governments 
will now attempt to make use of the famine 
in Russia—after being defeated by the arms of 
the Red army and the struggle ‘of the Euro- 
pean proletariat, in their attacks upon Russia— 
to reorganize this attack under the mask of 
charity and benevolence. Part of the capitalist 
press declares openly and cynically, “Let the 
masses perish from famine if they will not rise 
against the Soviet Government.” The French 
Imperialist Government sends troops and mu- 
nitions to Poland to prepare a base for another 
attack on Soviet Russia, which shall start in 
at the moment of deepest distress. The French 
diplomats are endeavoring to involve Rumania, 
the Baltic States and the Little Entente in these 
criminal designs. 

This is a classic specimen of the men- 
daciunculum, 


NEAR EAST: According to the dis- 
patches, four Greek columns are press- 
ing toward Angora and one toward 
Ismid. Of the former, one is crossing 
the Salt Desert south of the bend of the 
Sakaria River, to take the Turks in flank. 
Part or all of the other three columns 
seem to have got across the Sakaria 
(Sangarius) without serious opposition 
from the Turks. This seems a little 
queer; for the Sakaria is, we under- 
stand, deep, and was not bridged, and 
the Turks had prepared strong positions 
on the east bank. Fighting is in process 
east of the river, where Mustapha Kemal 
is said to have concentrated 60,000 men. 
Be wary, Constantine! Profit by the 
mistakes of Murena, Pompey, and Cras- 
sus. Let not your head be turned by 
that letter of congratulation from Wil- 
liam of Hohenzollern. We confess to a 
soupcon of apprehension on thy account. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: Hooray for the Senate! And 
may they stand firm in their refusal to 
accept any softening of the amendment 
to the Campbell-Willis Anti-Beer bill 
which they passed unanimously; which 
amendment reaffirms and gives a specific 
interpretation to the guarantees pre- 
sented by the Fourth Amendment to the 
Constitution, and prescribes suitable 
penalties for violation of the rights, 
privileges, and immunities guaranteed by 
the Constitution. Strange that such re- 
affirmation and interpretation should be 


necessary! The Fathers took it for 
granted that the right of the people to 
be secure in their persons, houses and 
effects against searches and seizures 
without warrant issued upon probable 
cause, was so perfectly understood that 
it was quite unnecessary to include a 
clause to that effect in the Constitution; 
but some people quickly foresaw the 
plentiful crop of jackasses, fanatics, and 
enemies of liberty and the human race 
we were destined to produce—whence 
the Fourth Amendment; for which fore- 
sight much thanks. 

The Washington meeting of officials 
of the Public Health Service, health of- 
ficers of the Southern States, and others 
seems to have found a serious increase in 
the number of pellagra cases in the South 
during the past six months. Pellagra is 
one of the few mysteries (in a world 
grown poor in mysteries) we are anxious 
to see cleared up. Another such is the 
mind of the Prohibitionist, and another 
is why the New York proletariat or 
canaille (in one of which categories we 
belong) do not rise and abolish the pri- 
vate automobile in New York City. We 
escaped death by only the narrowest of 
margins twenty-five several times last 
week. 


MISCELLANEOUS: On the last day 
of the recent session of the Supreme 
Council it was decided to refer to League 
arbitration, in the last resort, disputes 
between the Allies concerning division 
of reparation sums received from Ger- 


many. League stock has gone up five 
hundred per cent. Take notice, Wash- 
ington! 


We have little information of develop- 
ments in the Irish situation. Mr. de 
Valera is or is not bluffing. The action 
of the Dail Eireann (now in session) 
upon the British proposals is awaited. 
It is said that an important correspond- 
ence is going on between Ulster and the 
Republicans at Dublin; but whether be- 
tween the principals, does not appear. 

We learn with delight that the French 
wheat crop promises to be very good 
indeed, despite the drought. It is esti- 
mated at 80 million quintals, only 15 
millions short of the needs of the coun- 
try. [A quintal is 220 pounds avoirdu- 
pois.| Also the vintage is to be the finest 
within the memory of man. Alas! that 
such celestial news should mean so little 
to us. 

King Peter of Serbia is dead. Alex- 
ander, the new King, is in Paris, recov- 
ering from an attack of appendicitis. He 
should be a good king; he has had ex- 
perience under the most trying condi- 
tions, having been regent since just be- 
fore the Great War. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Racial Equality 


NE of the last acts of the Imperial 

Council of Premiers and representa- 
tives of India, before their recent ad- 
journment, was to pass a resolution that 
British Indians should be conceded full 
rights of citizenship throughout the Em- 
pire. Only Premier Smuts, for South 
Africa, dissented; the representatives of 
India “expressed their profound concern” 
thereat. One wonders whether the Pre- 
miers of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand voiced the majority sentiment 
of their countrymen in voting the reso- 
lution, which has the appearance of 
being quite the most important action 
taken by the Council, if we except the 
decision not to denounce the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. 

Of late Premier Hughes of Australia 
has been declaring, with ever-increasing 
passion and frequency, that Australia is 
to be a White Man’s Country. Perhaps 
he has been superficially studying the 
chart on page 149, Vol. I., of Mr. Wells’s 
History, and has convinced himself that 
the British Indians are all whites, fair 
or dark. But Mr. Wells’s text will tell 
him of a great Mongoloid admixture in 
India, from successive invasions (and we 
know Mr. Hughes’s feeling about Mon- 
goloids), and Mr. Madison Grant will 
tell him of a very substantial Negrito 
substratum in India. I am trying to fig- 
ure out how Mr. Hughes came to assent 
to the resolution cited. Free admission 
of British Indians to Australia might 
solve the problem of “exploitation” and 
settlement of that very considerable por- 
tion of Australia which is absolutely un- 
suited to settlement by Europeans. All 
the implications of the resolution re- 
ferred to being freely allowed, why 
should not within a few years Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada (now so sparse- 
ly settled) be controlled by immigrants 
from India? One wonders whether 
those who voted the resolution perceived 
its logical implications, or, if they per- 
ceived them, intended that they should 
have scope. One can not help wondering 
whether, after all, the resolution was not 
merely a sop to Indian sentiment, just 
now in a very inflamed state. 

The racial question is the grand ques- 
tion of the future. It is a question so 
dangerous, so portentous, that the Impe- 
rial Premiers did not dare to face it 
boldly. One reason for perpetuation of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance is to evade, 
to postpone, the racial issue. While the 
alliance continues, the Japanese (for 
value received or promised) forbear to 
insist on free admission of Japanese into 
the British Dominions, refrain from pan- 
Asian or pan-Mongoloid propaganda. 

Suppose the Japanese were to insist 
on making the racial issue the central 


issue of the Washington Conference. It 
is Japan’s great card. Will she use it? 

If the British go back on their Japa- 
nese allies at the Conference, if they 
permit inquisition into Japan’s affairs to 
be carried to the wrecking point, the 
Japanese are likely to use that card for 
all it is worth; knowing that, though at 
present they may be foiled by a concert 
of America and Europe, they may con- 
fidently hope, by astute championship of 
this principle of racial equality, to be- 
come the recognized leaders of Asia in 
a movement to expel Europeans, to purge 
Asia of Occidentalism; a movement 
which only needs competent leadership to 
surpass the menace of Genghis Khan or 
Tamerlane. 

If the British stand by the Japanese 
at the Conference, the latter may yet use 
the racial equality issue, but only as a 
bluff. They may say: “As to ‘a common 
understanding on principles and policies 
in the Pacific and the Far East’—that 
is the American phrase—we are glad to 
take part in a general discussion looking 
to such a general understanding. Our 
principles and policies are benevolent and 
contemplate protection of the Asiatic 
continent against European aggression 
and exploitation, and championship of 
the Asiatic against European and Amer- 
ican assumption of his inferiority, and 
consequent discrimination against him. 
We have even proposed the compliment 
of imitating the great republic, by play- 
ing in Asia a réle similar to that played 
by the United States in the Western 
hemisphere. We are, we repeat, ready 
to join in a general discussion of prin- 
ciples and policies which should govern 
in the Pacific and Far East, hoping that 
the other participants in this Conference 
will fall into our benevolent views. But 
when it comes to inquisition into the 
acts we have performed, the rights and 
concessions we have acquired, pursuant 
to our benevolent purposes, while in the 
interest of world harmony forbearing to 
characterize such an attempt as imper- 
tinent and insolent, we must oppose it.” 
[Here we may imagine the faint Japa- 
nese equivalent of a wink at the British 
delegates.] “No, we might assent to it 
on one condition—a subscription in writ- 
ing by the other Powers represented at 
this Conference to the principle of racial 
equality, and an agreement in writing 
by these Powers to admit Asiatic immi- 
gration into their territories on exactly 
the same terms as other immigration.” 

We may imagine the spokesman of the 
American delegation, after a somewhat 
dazed interval, replying: “The principle 
of racial equality and the matter of im- 
migration are questions to be discussed 
at another time; with an open mind, we 


assure you, on our part. For obvious 
reasons we can not consent to discuss 
them now. Moreover, we are not seek- 
ing a definite, certainly not a written 
agreement, upon Far East and Pacific 
matters. We are seeking something new 
in the world. We are looking for a 
voluntary, but complete, exposé by the 
Powers concerned of their positions in the 
Far East and the Pacific, of the conces- 
sions, privileges, etc., they have acquired, 
of their past behavior and present poli- 
cies, even though such exposé should in- 
volve confession of mistakes, be it of 
crimes even; so that we may undo the 
wrongs and make a fresh start with a 
gentlemen’s understanding as to the fu- 
ture. I presume that we may count on 
the codperation of the British delega- 
tion.” 

Now let us imagine (for it seems to 
us plausible) the British spokesman 
standing forth and saying: “I fear that 
the American delegate entertains a 
slight misapprehension. The British 
Empire (to be perfectly candid) must 
have concrete and reliable engagements 
and guarantees. We have one instru- 
ment of such—the Japanese Treaty. We 
should be very glad to broaden that 
treaty—the Japanese also are willing— 
to include the United States, provided the 
engagements thereunder shall be concrete 
and the guarantees binding, and provided 
that under the treaty Japan and our Em- 
pire shall enjoy advantages equal to those 
which are secured to us by the dual ar- 
rangement. The United States declines 
such a treaty. We can not afford to 
abandon concrete advantages and guar- 
antees for the vague and precarious ad- 
vantages proposed by the American con- 
ception of a ‘common understanding’ of 
five or more nations. We have no ob- 
jection to a supplemental common under- 
standing arrived at through a general 
discussion; but such an understanding 
would not be forwarded by an inquisition 
into the past, by a narrow examination 
of the faits accomplis on the Asian con- 
tinent. I think that the French dele- 
gates have a very keen sense of the un- 
satisfactoriness of general understand- 
ings in lieu of definite alliances. We 
stand by the Japanese on this issue.” 


So there you are. The Conference at 
an impasse? Now, I am among those 
who expect profit from the discussion of 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions at the 
Conference. I have merely been trying 
to set forth vividly some of the tremen- 
dous difficulties in the way of substantial 
achievement. I am counting on Mr. 
Hughes to find a magic formula for 
breaking the charmed circle of the Anglo- 
Japanese argument. I expect Mr. 
Hughes to persuade the British and Japa- 
nese of the material advantages, in the 
sequel, of abandoning their selfish and 
exclusive alliance, of laying all their 
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cards on the table, of wiping clean the 
slate and starting anew, of a candid ad- 
mission that it is a new world, to be run 
on new and generous principles. Some- 
thing of that sort is quite possible, if 
Mr. Hughes is the man I take him to 
be, and if the delegates in general are 
chosen for their liberal and benevolent 
views. 

Let us assume that, instead of thrust- 
ing forward the racial equality issue, and 
thus obstructing the Conference, the 
Japanese consent to postpone considera- 
tion of it; trusting to Mr. Hughes’s as- 
surance that we will discuss it hereafter 
with an open mind. Let us suppose the 
Conference a complete success; the An- 
glo-Japanese alliance, in consequence, 
dead. Well, then the racial equality 
issue will become at once out of com- 
parison more acute than ever before. 
In India first; where the Indians will 
insist that the logical implications of the 
resolution above cited shall be given full 
scope. And we may be sure that the 
claims of the Hindu will be supported by 
the Japanese press and Japanese public 
opinion. Next Japan will say: “Surely 
we have shown our good faith and benev- 
olent intentions. We have repudiated 
empire. We have sacrificed our special 
interests in Asia. We have opened to 
you the prospect of untold wealth. We 
are now in a position (assuming your 
professions of liberality to be genuine) 
to ask for a suitable return. Inciden- 
tally we may mention that our conges- 
tion of population is due to our accept- 
ance, under pressure, of your Western 
economic system. The notion of our in- 
feriority is exploded; it has no scientific 
basis. We must have outlets for our 
population or we are ruined. It is per- 
fectly selfish and illiberal for you to 
exclude Japanese immigration. We have 
hitherto forborne to use the weapon of 
propaganda. We have trusted to the 
ultimate triumph of decency and fair- 
mindedness amongst you for the solution 
of this racial problem in our favor. 
Should we resort to propaganda, it would 
quickly undo all the results of the Wash- 
ington Conference.” 

O this racial issue, destined to be the 
great issue of the near future! Well, 
thus much comfort may be suggested. 
Look at Mr. Wells’s chart on page 49, 
Vol. I., of his History, and you will find 
it shown there that the Mongoloid, the 
Nordic, and the Mediterranean or bru- 
nette peoples are all sprung from a com- 
mon Cromagnard ancestor. It is bad 
enough that after Nature’s patient work 
of differentiation there should be a gen- 
eral commixture and return to a common 
type of all the Cromagnard varieties. If 
political and social developments continue 
along present lines, it will come to that. 
That resolution of the Imperial Pre- 
miers, if it is to be made effective, marks 
a long step in that direction. We fancy 


we have all, however reluctantly, come 
to admit the extreme likelihood of such 
fusion. Yet, after all, that is not the 
worst possible. Surely the fusion will 
stop there; and the standardized Cro- 
magnard type may turn out not so bad 
a type after all. 

But will the fusion stop there? I 
fear not. I fear that the passion for 
equality, for standardization, for com- 


monness will insist on a further fusion 
of the standardized Cromagnard type 
with the Grimaldi races; and then we 
shall be about where we were how many 
thousand years ago, before Nature be- 
gan her delicate and elaborate work of 
differentiation of that strange creature, 
primitive Homo Sapiens, into types and 
thence into varieties. 
HENRY W. BUNN 


Venice 


ot” who is anybody in Italy to- 
day is trying to spend these dog- 
days at the sea-side, the three favourite 
resorts being Venice, Rimini, and Viareg- 
gio. And of these the greatest, of course, 
is Venice. Every schoolboy is aware that, 
while Venice is on an island, or rather 
many islands, it is nevertheless not on 
the sea; it is surrounded by lagoons 
which are landlocked, with narrow chan- 
nels to the sea. However, there is a spit 
of land, just across the main lagoon from 
Venice, called the Lido, which boasts of 
the best bathing and the best hotels in 
Italy, a claim that is certainly justified. 
You have magnificant sands and safe 
bathing at the door of your hotel; if you 
have come to Venice to show yourself off 
in a smart new bathing-dress, which will 
not stand exposure to sea-water, you can 
loll on the plage and be sure to make some 
friends of the opposite sex. (For Venice 
has a bad reputation to maintain.) 
Then, when the sun goes down, you re- 
turn to your hotel and watch the light- 
ning quivering over the Adriatic while 
you eat the best dinner that is obtainable 
in all Italy. Incidentally you pay for 
these luxuries. I reckon that you may 
stay at the one really excellent hotel on 
the Lido for a trifle over 500 lire a day. 
According to the exchange, this is not 
very terrifying; but it must be remem- 
bered that most of the visitors are after 
all Italians, for whom this sum still rep- 
resents twenty English pounds or a hun- 
dred American dollars. It may be asked 
how the inhabitants of a bankrupt coun- 
try, or one nearly so, can afford such 
prices. 

The answer is simple. It is because a 
few Italians can afford these sums that 
the rest of the country is not merely 
poor, but violently angry at its poverty. 
The Italians whom one sees at the Lido 
are the very lucky few who have either 
made fortunes out of the war, or have 
succeeded in more or less unusual ways 
in maintaining their fortunes during it. 
When the Italian gentleman at the next 
table to yourself cuts himself when he 
eats the green peas that have been 
brought, with other choice foods out of 
season, from enormous distances at huge 
expense, you guess rightly that his 
wealth is a novelty to him. And when you 


learn that, even before the war, a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of Venice 
were paupers, while now, on account of 
the price of living having risen seven 
times, they are so to a still greater de- 
gree, you begin to understand how it is 
that Italy presents a spectacle of inter- 
class enmity unequalled west of Russia. 
It is true that, on top.of your bill, you 
pay a luxury tax of at least ten per cent., 
and another tax for stamps, and another 
yet for the “right to sojourn” at the 
Lido at all, and then more and more in- 
genious taxes of various kinds—you pay 
a tax in Italy now for everything, even 
doubtless for the privilege of paying the 
other taxes; but this does not directly 
affect the hundred and one people in re- 
duced circumstances whom you come 
across at every step. And so you have 
your Communists, and their counterparts 
on the Right, the Fascisti. 

Thanks to these warring parties, it is 
not entirely safe even to be a tax-paying 
tourist in Italy to-day. You are likely 
at any moment to find yourself in the line 
of fire of groups of fighting Communists 
and anti-Communists. Communists are 
not expected to obey bourgeois-made 
laws; but it comes as rather a shock when 
you find pasted up all round the famous 
Piazza San Marco incendiary Fascisti 
proclamations, calling for vengeance for 
the blood of Signor So-and-so who has 
just been killed at Fiume in a fight with 
the police. You are informed gravely that 
the Government at Rome consists of 
traitors, and that it is your right, nay, 
your duty even, to take up arms in de- 
fiance of the Government and its laws! 
But even on this proclamation one finds 
the ubiquitous revenue stamp; the Gov- 
ernment gets its ounce of blood even 
from seditious placards. Side by side 
with these placards are other placards— 
(for these printed messages seem to have 
a fascination for the Italian; your 
Italian can not resist the lure of large 
letters in public places; every wall in the 
country has its “Viva Lenin” and “A 
Morte d’Annunzio,” or vice versa, scrib- 
bled on it, the “Viva” conveniently ex- 
pressed by a “W” and the “A Morte” by 
*the same letter inverted.) These other 
placards will probably turn out to be 
pious effusions of Catholic societies urg- 
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ing citizens to sink their quarrels and 
look to the Church for guidance. If not 
this, then they will be exhortations from 
the same source urging you not to let 
your wives, sisters, and daughters wear 
indecent clothes—a failing, by the way, 
to which Italian womanhood, at least in 
the North, does not seem to be much in- 
clined. Other placards, also stamped of 
course, urge you to patronize somebody 
or other’s shop, where alone, it would ap- 
pear, good and genuine Venetian glass is 
to be obtained at reasonable prices. Of 
these last let the visitor beware. 

I do not know anything more infuriat- 
ing than discovering a Venetian glass 
shop which seems rather more moderate 
than the others, and purchasing some 
glass there, only to find next day that 
one could have bought the same things at 
half the price at the little shop next door. 
The worst offenders seem to be the big 
“old-established” firms; presumably they 
too are helping the visitor to pay for the 
war, and they prefer to do it out of your 
pocket rather than out of their own. 
Therefore, let the visitor beware of the 
“respectable” shops, and try his luck in 
more modest establishments. Incidentally 
most of the “Venetian glass from our 
own factories” shown in Venice is not 
Venetian at all, but is cheap stuff im- 
ported from Germany. 

The German is indeed omnipresent 
nowadays in Italy. You will be met at the 
station or on the boat by a hotel porter 
in a hat which proclaims him to repre- 
sent a “Deutsches Haus,” and he will 
mutter sweet gutturals in your ears to at- 
tract you. You will find his countrymen 
everywhere in the streets, and, even if 
most of the shops have removed the sign 
that announced that “German is spoken 
here,” you have only to enter to find that 
the fact has remained the same. It is a 
reconciliation that would be pleasanter 
if it were not combined with a definite 
popular feeling of hostility to Italy’s 
allies. But, fortunately the English- 
speaking Allies are not the worst disliked. 

When one gets tired of other visitors, 
whatever their nationality—a ‘Russian 
prince” was arrested the other day for 
not paying his hotel bill, and proved to 
be a gentleman from Saxony—and of 
guides, and glass-shop touts, and pigeons, 
and gondoliers, and so on, there is noth- 
ing pleasanter than a ramble through the 
bye-ways of Venice. The dry part of 
Venice consists of a maze of beautiful old 
squares, which are anything but square, 
joined one to another by romantic narrow 
lanes with high stone walls. 

One is reminded of nothing so much 
as of a huge and ingeniously constructed 
maze, with the canals as obstacles. You 
turn out of a square, hesitating whether 
to take the first, second, or third turning 
on your right. By experiment you dis- 
cover that the first and second turnings 
end abruptly at the water’s edge. A 


floating dead dog warns you to keep your 
eyes open and not to hurry along blindly. 
Then, when at last you have found the 
right way out of the square, you are 
again faced with the alternative of turn- 
ing up several side lanes, all looking ex- 
actly alike, all extremely picturesque, but 
most of them leading to nowhere at all. 
It is possible in Venice, by taking the 
wrong turning, to find oneself going in 
precisely the opposite direction from that 
in which one imagines one is moving, 


without there being anything to warn 
one of the error. 

Altogether, the best advice that can be 
given to the visitor to Venice is not to 
do any of the things that he is sup- 
posed to, but to enjoy himself in the 
water on the Lido and on the dry land 
at Venice, and, above all, to try to look 
cheerful as he pays for the war, stamp 
by stamp. 

C. E. BECHHOFER 

Venice, July 20 


“The Heresy of the Didactic” 


LTHOUGH the orthodox text for a 
sermon on didacticism in art used 
to be found in Horace, it is now generally 
taken, by Americans at least, from Edgar 
Allan Poe. Reacting against the Pur- 
itanism of American letters, Poe rightly 
condemned the artist’s moral purpose, 
and wrongly championed Beauty as the 
sole concern of art. From Poe’s day to 
ours, we have witnessed a desultory con- 
flict between the apostle of the moral and 
the apostle of the purely esthetic, be- 
tween the Puritan and the Aesthete. As 
this conflict has grown more intense, 
there have not been lacking signs, espe- 
cially since the time of Croce and the 
Russian upheaval, of the supremacy of 
the wsthete, who has been gaining in 
numbers and prestige despite the efforts 
of a few critics and the hostility of the 
inert mass of Puritan America. While 
the ordinary citizen goes about his ma- 
terial business with a virtuous conscious- 
ness of his inherited moral rightness, the 
zesthete shouts frantically, incensed at 
the great dull beast that he would guide 
to the waters of the Aesthetic Emotion. 
If any voice is raised in opposition, that 
voice is perforce Puritan and predestined 
to be wrong. “Art’—to anyone who dis- 
agrees with Mr. H. L. Mencken, for in- 
stance—“is a temptation, a seduction, a 
Lorelei, and the Good Man may safely 
have traffic with it only when it is broken 
to moral uses—in other words, when its 
innocence is pumped out of it, and it is 
purged of gusto.” 

Mr. Mencken simplifies the issue; but 
the truth is always complex. The reader 
or the critic is under no compulsion to 
choose between an ascetic hostility to 
beauty and an unbridled pursuit of the 
zwsthetic emotion. Blind indeed is the 
critic who fails to perceive and deplore 
the lack of innocence and gusto in Amer- 
ican literature from its beginnings to the 
present (in comparison, say, with the 
honest confrontation of life in Russian 
literature) ; but still blinder, perhaps, is 
the critic who does not look beyond in- 
nocence and gusto to other and larger 
values. 

The typical critic of our times, how- 
ever, is worse than blind; often he has 


seen the larger values and blithely cast 
them aside. “We have done with’’—so, 
magisterially, Professor Spingarn begins 
an essay on modern criticism; we have 
done with well-nigh everything, it ap- 
pears, and are happy in our aboriginal 
nakedness. The age has done with stand- 
ards, with principles, with ideas, with 
logic, with ethics, with esthetic genres, 
with everything save life (whatever that 
may mean) and beauty (whatever that 
may mean). The natural man, shorn of 
the so-called wisdom of the ages, once 
more stands unabashed before the chal- 
lenging universe. The secular progress 
of the gospel of freedom can not well go 
farther. Perhaps it is time to consider 
whether the casting off of all bonds, 
inner as well as outer, does not result 
in the most intolerable slavery. 

At least one can sympathize with the 
revolt against literary genres, the sacred 
“forms” of expression, with their accom- 
panying “rules.” In the mechanical nine- 
teenth century, literary forms retained 
much of the odor of sanctity, despite the 
onslaughts of the romanticists. The 
sonnet, the drama, even the novel, must 
be so and not otherwise. In our univer- 
sities, courses on literature when not 
based on the mechanical principle of 
chronology have been based on the vastly 
more mechanical principle of the literary 
form. One studied the drama or the 
novel, the short story or the essay, the 
prose of the Victorian era or its poetry. 
Happily, we are beginning to understand 
that these forms are only the more or 
less accidental result of artistic experi- 
ment, which should never cease. Our 
contemporary poets, indeed, are so intent 
upon experimentation with forms of ex- 
pression that the thin to be expressed 
is often suffered to be scarcely worth ex- 
pressing—a bit of sensation rather than 
anything one might call an emotion or a 
thought. If we have temporarily 
neglected the justifications for fixed 
forms—that they are tested, perfected 
media whose best uses have been defined 
by centuries of use, and that they leave 
the artist freer for the expression of his 
conception by supplying him with a 
vehicle ready to hand—we may still take 
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satisfaction in the fact that new and use- 
ful forms may issue from our furious 
experimentation. 

The revolt against the moral and didac- 
tic, however, is a far more serious mat- 
ter, resting either on a misuse of terms 
or a false view of art. I should like to 
do something, if I can, to throw light on 
this confusion, and this I can do best, I 
think, by making a distinction between 
purpose and result as applied to litera- 
ture. 

The artist’s purpose is to communicate 
his pleasure to others, and since these 
others are men and not artists the pleas- 
ure they receive is not a duplicate of the 
artist’s pleasure. For if the artist is in 
love with beauty, the man is in love with 
life. As a man, he cares tremendously 
for values for which the artist, it may be, 
cares little. If one may still avail one- 
self of the convenient ancient trinity, the 
man cares at least as much for truth and 
goodness as for beauty, and refuses his 
highest praise to any object of art that 
signally fails to satisfy his evolving con- 
sciousness of what is really true and what 
is really good, however graceful or vivid 
or otherwise captivating it may be. To 
him, art is not a thing apart, but one of 
several visions of life, each of which, in 
its highest expression, approaches final- 
ity. To him, a poem or novel that vio- 
lates the general human consciousness 
of the fundamentals of character, mind, 
or spirit is inferior, no matter how 
“powerful,” or how technically perfect, 
it may be. It must not aim at morality, 
else it is not art; but it must not vio- 
late morality, else it is not human. 

“It must not violate morality”—there 
is the grand affront to the contemporary 
poet and his impressionistic critic- 
shadow. He will have none of your 
moralities, and you are a Puritan and 
a Philistine. He is partly right -in this 
hatred of a moral standard, and mainly 
wrong. 

He is partly right, because nine-tenths 
of the applications of ethics to art are, 
in our time, Puritan and Philistine—the 
moral judgments arising from an incom- 
plete view of life, the legacy of an age 
that prized, with unimaginative inflexi- 
bility, one special aspect of life and 
needed correction by a future age. This 
correction has taken place, at least 
among the “intelligentsia”; it was vig- 
orously instituted by Rousseau and other 
sentimentalists and romanticists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
has been completed by the enfranchised 
spirits of the twentieth, who have plainly 
tended, while extirpating Puritanism, to 
extinguish the moral sense itself. Among 
the masses, it is true, in England and 
more especially in America, this eman- 
cipation has made slow progress; but 
they are now rapidly coming abreast of 
their leaders. The problem, therefore, 
has shifted: it is no longer a matter of 


destroying the narrow Puritanism of 
America or the respectability of Victo- 
rian England, but of reasserting, among 
the intelligentsia, the inalienable right of 
humanity to the pursuit of goodness. 
Mainly wrong, then, one must assert, 
are the contemporary artist and his hot- 
headed critical supporter, who refuse to 
distinguish between Puritanism and Vic- 
torianism, on the one hand, and morality 
on the other. There are bad moral cri- 
teria of literature—let us call them di- 
dactic. There are also good moral cri- 
teria—let us call them human. All great 
art will satisfy the human moral criteria. 
The greatest art is always moral, as 
it is beautiful, as it is true. It alto- 
gether satisfies, because it satisfies all 
of man’s nature. It is like science and 
philosophy, in that it convinces the mind; 
it is like religion, in that it convinces 
the spirit. It is, perhaps, more precious 
than science or philosophy or religion, 
since it knows no limits but is all-com- 
prehensive. Even religion fails to do 
this—religion, with its inevitable ten- 
dency to weaken man’s attachment to 
the world of sense—though it must be 
confessed, on the other hand, that in 
most art the world of sense is likely 
to proclaim its validity rather too ur- 
gently. But at its best—in “(dipus 
Tyrannus,” in “Hamlet,” in ‘Paradise 
Lost,” to take literary examples—art at- 
tains a universality nowhere else to be 
found. In it is the highest happiness. 
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Art is never pure beauty, but the beau- 
tiful embodiment of ideas, ideas given 
physical form, manifested to the senses. 
The form is beautiful when it is ade- 
quate to the idea embodied, and most 
beautiful when a supreme idea is bodied 
forth with supreme adequacy. We have 
every right and every need, therefore, 
to consider the validity of the idea as 
well as its body, just as we are con- 
cerned with a man’s mind and charac- 
ter as they are expressed in his face and 
form. It is true that our standards of 
judgment, in considering the validity of 
ideas, are pitifully uncertain. When all 
is said, man knows nothing with abso- 
lute certainty. Nevertheless, he thinks 
he knows a great deal, after centuries of 
recorded experience, and it is obvious to 
him in all his saner hours that he has 
no choice but between chaos and a pro- 
visional but genuine acceptance of what 
experience seems to have taught him. 
He may discard theological systems and 
moral codes at will, but never religion 
and morality. Unless his choice is chaos, 
he will never assert the right to discard 
morality itself or to inaugurate a new 
morality. There is no new morality, 
though there may be new moral codes, 
new fashions in the application of eternal 
principles. Let the apostles of the new- 
ness remember this when they would ex- 
patiate on “the heresy of the didactic.” 


NORMAN FOERSTER 


Correspondence 


‘*The Economic Ideal’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Heretofore I have been recommending 
to my friends your weakly-named, but 
forceful publication, on the ground that 
its economic articles are always keen, 
sound, and cogent. Now I shall have 
to go slow on that theme. 

Having turned hopefully to a fea- 
tured article with the ambitious title 
“The Economic Ideal,’ bewilderment de- 
scended upon me. I read half way 
through with mild amusement, suppos- 
ing I was reading some involved sar- 
casm, the real point of which would ulti- 
mately leap out with a burst of humor. 
At the end, however, I found only the 
truism, pensively set forth, that slow 
death may be peaceful and violent death 
is usually horrible. 

(Incidentally, the author seems to be 
serious in regarding economic world- 
union as a “leveling and vulgarizing 
ideal,” and substitution of boycott for 
war as brutal or inhuman.) 

Apparently the economic ideal of Mr. 
Bernard Moses is a hermit nation. So 
far as his article has any thesis, it seems 
to be that the manufacturing nations, 
which he calls “the old nations’ (in con- 


trast, perhaps, to China, Persia, and 
Egypt), ought to abandon manufactur- 
ing and foreign trade enough to make 
themselves “independent” agricultural 
nations. Otherwise, he argues, they are 
sure to have trade rivalries leading to 
“mortal combat.” 

I wish you would -ask him about the 
case of some of my friends and neigh- 
bors, who are manufacturers and busi- 
ness men. By allowing their back-yards 
to be made into lawns and flower-beds, 
they have failed to “develop their natu- 
ral resources.” They have acquired 
wealth at the cost of becoming “depend- 
ent” upon the farmers and other sup- 
pliers of resources. How pitiful is their 
lot as compared with any backwoodsman 
hermit, who retains “material and spir- 
itual independence” and “develops along 
lines indicated” by his personal idiosyn- 
crasies and refrains from any dealings 
with other people! 

As long as the farmers continue will- 
ing to sell farm produce, my friends 
“may continue to live.” But “one can 
not predict the time when the conflict 
among” these manufacturers “will be- 
come a mortal combat.” Some of them 
appear to be destined to the ultimate 
fate of other friends of mine, whose 
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lives ended by dying or being killed. If. 


these men do not promptly abandon their 
businesses and take to growing vege- 
tables in the back-yard, must they not 
surely resort to daggers and hack each 
other to pieces “in the struggle among 
themselves for the favors” which the 
farmers “are able to bestow’? 

Please ask Professor Moses about this. 
Some of these manufacturers are sub- 
scribers to your magazine. I think you 
owe it to your readers to save them from 
the bloody tendencies and violent end 
which his arguments prove inevitable 
for those who turn from agriculture to 
the accumulation of wealth and to “eco- 
nomic dependence.” 

If the tendency of mankind is to be- 
come more and more dependent upon 
trade and economic union “‘presumes” an 
orgy of acute homicide in “seeking sup- 
plies,” the sooner we know it the better. 


GEORGE S. HORNBLOWER 
Syosset, L. I., August 19 


| Professor Moses’s speculative article 
is an argument in favor of the eco- 
nomic independence or self-sufficiency of 
nations, for which a strong case may be 
made. Certainly, as the manufacturing 
nations grow in population and wealth 
their dependence on the agricultural na- 
tions increases, the competition for raw 
materials becomes more keen, and they 
are tempted to use their military and 
naval power to secure a more favorable 
position in foreign trade, if not to take 
colonies and trade away from other na- 
tions. Unquestionably, such motives had 
something to do with the world war, and 
may cause trouble in the future. This, 
apparently, is Professor Moses’s main 
thesis. That there is a close relation 
between mercantilism and militarism can 
hardly be denied. Of course, there is 
the alternative of universal free trade 
as well as that of economic independence, 
as Professor Moses is doubtless well 
aware.—Editors THE WEEKLY REVIEW. | 


“Queen Victoria’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I agree with almost every word in Mr. 
Stewart’s luminous and generous review 
of Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” 
in a recent issue, but, to my mind, there 
is still more to be said. Mr. Strachey’s 
book is both instructive and destructive, 
and it profits by the twofold fact that 
instruction is among the first of goods 
and destruction among the liveliest of 
pleasures. His control of facts is re- 
markable; indeed, one is a little worried 
by their submissiveness. He has an as- 
tute reticence; he is quite willing to let 
the fact speak for him, provided it will 
speak for him trenchantly—a proviso 
that in itself is reconstitutive of the fact. 


His strokes are consummate; they are 
more consummate than his picture. He 
does not finally create; his Victoria is not 
alive in her own right; the traits are 
the Queen’s, but the breath is Mr. Stra- 
chey’s. 

It seems to me, again, that he has 
played his game with more skill than 
equity. All popular notions of great per- 
sons are half wrong, not so much because 
biographers deceive as because the public 
has to simplify, and to simplify grossly, 
before it can admit a picture to its mind. 
There is a three-fold process. Instinct 
falsifies; scholarship undeceives; judg- 
ment combines scholarship and instinct 
in a new total. We view the picture cas- 
ually at a distance; we step forward to 
get precision; we step backward to re- 
gain perspective. Now in relation to 
characters which: have become public 
property, especially those which, in an in- 
tellectual sense, may be called the riches 
of the poor, there is a certain injustice 
and inhumanity in separating the second 
of these processes from the third. I will 
not say that this third survey, the ulti- 
mate clarity which views the facts, not 
in their defection from a tawdry precon- 
ceived ideal, but in their parity or dis- 
parity with rational possibility and just 
expectation, is quite absent from Mr. 
Strachey’s work; I believe it is there for 
the seeker; it is there almost in defiance 
of Mr. Strachey. View this woman—for- 
getting that she was a nation’s doll—in 
relation to that terrible family with its 
densities, its insanities, and its lubrici- 
ties; view her in relation to her place, 
with its fripperies, its sycophancies, and 
its routine, and ask yourself if what Mr. 
Strachey himself has given us be not 
a picture of emergence, self-winnowing, 
and self-retrieval, a process inspiring 
when largely and discreetly viewed, and 
not the less inspiring, perhaps, that it 
remains so humanly and touchingly in- 
complete. Surely such a portrayal is a 
higher service than either painting a 
character or stripping off its paint. You 
may find it if you will in Mr. Strachey; 
that is the book’s inner value. But you 
may miss it if you will; that is the book’s 
and the author’s limitation. If the im- 
plications of the book’s facts restore and 
edify, the implications of its tone dis- 
integrate. Mr. Strachey rarely troubles 
himself to arraign or censure; that is 
needless for a man who is master of 
a silence that corrodes. His intention, 
as it finally shapes itself rather in the 
reader’s feeling than his thought, is a 
passive mockery of the Queen which re- 
bounds from the Queen to her wor- 
shipers: 


O Nineveh, was this thy god,— 
Thine also, mighty Nineveh? 


O. W. FIRKINS 
New York, August 20 


The Case for the Single Tax 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Whether you call it single tax, double 
tax, or any other kind of tax, there are 
certain things about land taxation or ex- 
emption of land taxation that the com- 
mon man, the man in the street, does not 
like. He does not concern himself about 
the land in the country, but confines his 
speculations to city property and to what 
he sees under his very nose. 

For example. Some sixty years ago 
Grandpa bought a piece of land in a vil- 
lage and held on to it all his life as a 
speculation. His son did the same. His 
grandchildren do the same. In the mean- 
while the town grew and grew. Grand- 
father and his descendants did very little 
towards building up the town; they sat 
tight and held on to that piece of land. 
It became enormously valuable because 
others needed it. The present owner de- 
rives a fat income from it and, so far as 
the plain man can see, renders no ade- 
quate return to society in return for the 
contributions of society to his wealth. 

Put in the plainest terms, your ordi- 
nary man is not distressed that Smith’s 
wife wears diamonds, because Smith 
made a success with a rolling mill. 
Brown’s family rides in a limousine, but 
Brown made a success with a department 
store. Jones is a big lawyer and he has 
an excuse for having a fine house. But 
what did Robinson ever do? 

Your ordinary American is not strong 
on theories; in fact he is apt to despise 
them. He has no use for fine drawn dis- 
tinctions or economic jargon. He does 
not see very far, but what he sees under 
his nose, he sees pretty plainly. He may 
be a little lax in his moral standards. 
So-and-So made a fortune in a street con- 
tract, but he had a close shave with the 
penitentiary, but he “got away” with it. 
The performance was a little shady, but, 
anyway, he did something, and there is 
the street that he built and he didn’t get 
in jail over it, either. The public has 
got something to show for its money and 
the street is a great convenience. So- 
and-So ran a drug store with a back room 
attachment about which the least said is 
the soonest mended. He got suspiciously 
rich, but at least he did something. But 
what did Robinson do, either good or 
bad? Nothing. 

What the rich man, poor man, beggar 
man, thief, doctor, lawyer, Indian chief, 
butcher, baker and candlestick maker in 
American cities would like to see is a tax 
clapped on Robinson’s land sufficient to 
enable Robinson not to live in idleness 
and luxury off the sweat of the brow of 
his fellows. And it doesn’t make a par- 
ticle of difference whether you call it 
single tax or not. 


E. L. C. MORSE 
Chicago, July 1 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Russia From THE AMERICAN EMBAssy, 
by David R. Francis. Scribner. 
By the American Ambassador to 
Russia while that country was an 
Empire, a Provisional Republic, 
and under the rule of the Bolshe- 
vists, 1916-1918. 





Wak, by 


volumes. 


GREAT 
Two 


A JouRNAL OF THI 
Charles G. Dawes 
Houghton Mifflin. 

On General Dawes’ services in 

France as Chairman of the General 

Purchasing Board, &c. A long work, 

but far from dull. 











 ersoeagated PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
died recently at her home on Deer 
Island in the Merrimac River. To people 
of my generation who were her neigh- 
bors, she was the typical literary woman 
and poetess, living in a picturesque and 
beautiful place, with a brilliant past, and 
an acquaintance with the great figures of 
the Atlantic Monthly group of writers of 
sixty years ago. She was already known 
as a brilliant young author when our 
fathers and mothers were young; Whit- 
tier had written poems to her; her epi- 
grams were familiar to all of us; her 
reputation for wit rested on no mere 
tradition, but on present fact. What a 
charmer she was, how delightful she 
was at the age of seventy-five and be- 
yond! If I were not sceptical about the 
great women of the French salons, about 
their witty conversation and charm, they 
would naturally suggest themselves as 
comparisons to her. She attracted the 
attention of James Russell Lowell in 
1859; half a century and more later she 
was a frail, delicate, but infinitely en- 
ergetic figure, with more fire and vivacity, 
more sparkling humor and gayety than 
could be found in any girl’s school or 
college in the land. It would be worth 
while joining all the poetry societies, if 
one young poetess could be found in them 
as amusing, as audacious, as gay, as rad- 
ical, as level-headed, and withal as 
fascinating as that little woman in black, 
whom her intimates still called “Hal” 
Spofford when she was past eighty! 


From the autumn catalogue of Boni 
and Liveright some of the announce- 
ments which interest me especially are 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s “The Story 
of Mankind’; Ivan Narodny’s “The 
Dance,” with its promise of excellent il- 
lustrations; Kenneth Macgowan’s “The 
Theatre of Tomorrow”; and Albert 
Mordell’s “The Literature of Ecstasy.” 

Alfred A. Knopf’s new list of books 
promises “A Penny Whistle” by the late 
3ert L. Taylor, the “B. L. T.” of the 


Chicago Tribune—a collection of light 
verse: “The Briary-Bush” by Floyd 
Dell; “The Crow’s Nest” by the author 
of “This Simian World,” Clarence Day, 
Jr.; “London River” by H. M. Tomlin- 
son; an American edition of ‘““My Diaries” 
by Wilfrid Blunt; and a new edition of 
H. L. Mencken’s best bid for fame—“The 
American Language.” 

The opening pages of Henry Holt and 
Company’s autumn list include attractive 
items like: “Edge of the Jungle” by 
William Beebe; “The Beginning of 
Wisdom” by Stephen Vincent Benét—an 
author in whose favor I am prejudiced, 
because when he occupies the tennis court 
next to mine he is scrupulously honest 


with stray tennis balls; and “Of All 
Things!” by Robert Benchley. 
When some Christopher Columbus 


among my acquaintances tells me that he 
has discovered a particularly amusing 
writer named Benchley ‘“‘who writes such 
good things about books and plays in Life 
or in the World,” I usually plume myself 
on the fact that I have been enjoying those 
good things ever since they used to come 
out in the Tribune, before Mr. Benchley’s 
Vanity Fair days. He used to be particu- 
larly good in puncturing the bubble of 
the Tired Business Man, and in discuss- 
ing such city nuisances as the paging of 
guests in a hotel. Apparently some of 
these excellent early sketches are to be 
in his book, “Of All Things!” to be pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 


Mrs. Stuart Menzies, who as “A 
Woman of no Importance” wrote two 
books of “Indiscretions,” is the author 
of “Modern Men of Mark” (Herbert 
Jenkins), which contains biographical 
sketches of English captains of industry 
like Lord Leverhulme, Lord Northcliffe, 
Sir Joseph Lyons, Lord Rhondda, and 
others. 


The best of modern poetry by English 
poets is in “An Anthology of Modern 
Verse” (Methuen & Co.) chosen by A. 
Methuen, with an introduction by Robert 
Lynd. The compiler does not use the 
word “modern” in the restricted and cant 
sense as describing the verse by some 
new school of poets, but in its real mean- 
ing. The selection is therefore catholic 
and representative, and the little book 
itself is also physically attractive. 


Large countries possess force and 
wealth; small countries have neither. 
Therefore large countries can not pro- 
duce great men (because they have force 
and wealth behind them), while small 
countries may do very well at it. This 
form of reasoning is well known. It is 
also well known that the only great men 
at the Versailles conference were from 
small countries; the smaller the better. 
(I wonder if Andorra was represented? ) 
Venizelos was one of these, and the “Life 


of Venizelos” (Constable) may now be 
read. It is by S. B. Chester. 


The life of Cardinal Manning is de- 
scribed from all angles, as_ student, 
churchman, and politician, in “Henry 
Edward Manning; his Life and Labours” 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., Lon- 
don), by Shane Leslie. 


These are waters far too deep for me 
to swim in, but there are many persons, 
doubtless, who will be glad to know of 
their existence. Viscount Haldane has 
written a large volume on “The Reign 
of Relativity” (Murray), and I discover 
that Chapter VIII, on “Meaning as 
Entering into Reality,” begins with a dis- 
cussion of “The ‘I’, with my reference 
of my experience to it, is the foundation 
of congruence in the various forms of 
that experience.” Once I roomed with a 
man at college who used to read just that 
sort of thing. 


Charles Kingston has assembled, in 
“Remarkable Rogues” (John Lane), sto- 
ries of “the careers of some notable 
criminals of Europe and America.” His 
rogues are from Russia, Germany, 
France, England, and the United States, 
and include a number of poisoners, swin- 
dlers, and assorted folk of evil commu- 
nications. There is the curious story of 
Madame Rachel, who set up in London 
over fifty years ago as a beauty special- 
ist, but was really something quite dif- 
ferent. Mrs. Cassie Chadwick, of Amer- 
ican financial fame, is given what sounds 
like a rather modified tribute, while 
Adam Worth, the celebrated crook who 
lifted the Gainsborough “Duchess of 
Devonshire,” has a chapter to himself, 
and an interesting one it is. Mr. Kings- 
ton’s method of relation is just a bit 
disappointing. Perhaps it suffers by 
comparison with the delicate art of Mr. 
Roughead, that master of criminal nar- 
rative and biography, but I constantly 
felt that lack of space or lack of gusto 
for his subject had hampered the author 
and compressed his story. He was, also, 
often impelled to remind us that honesty 
is the best policy, that murder is very 
wicked, and that these, his subjects, are 
a terribly bad lot. Now, in writing 
about criminals you do not need, unless 
you are composing a sermon, a Sunday 
school book, or an address to the jury 
in behalf of the prosecution, to tell your 
listeners that you are awake to the moral 
turpitude of your rascals. Your reader 
may take it for granted that you have 
no secret sympathy with the higher flim- 
flam, with ladies who feed arsenic to 
their husbands, or with gentlemen who 
pursue body-snatching as a career. Mr. 
Roughead, Mr. Charles Whibley, the late 
H. B. Irving, and Mr. Arthur Train ex- 
hibit their villains and murderesses as 
an exhibitor displays his prize orchids. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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The New Nomads 


HERE have been those who have 

_, spoken with contempt concerning 
our habits of life, contrasting them with 
those of a ruder and simpler day, when 
a man’s home was the ground on which 
he spread his blanket; and his hearth, 
not the curves and complexities of radia- 
tors and electric ranges, but the three 
stones over which he smoked his evening 
meal. There is something enormously 
alluring in the phrase, “God’s out of 
doors,” that in spite of its trite cant 
drives one at certain seasons to the pages 
of Outing and Adventure. There we 
contrast our life in narrow steam-heated 
apartments with that of the savage pitch- 
ing his tent where he wills, or of the 
patriarch moving as caprice directs 
across the face of a continent; and go 
to bed wondering if, after all, we are 
not paying a higher price than the deal- 
ers’ for our Kostmore mattresses and 
Sleepwell pillows. 

At least we were wondering yester- 
day. But to-day, if only we have the 
price of a Lizzie and a spare tire or two, 
and can look the gasoline dealer in the 
face without a quiver, we may be as 
nomadic as we please, barring exigen- 
cies of marked roads and bewildered 
farmers’ boys, and that, too, without the 
slightest danger of vagrant beasts of 
prey or profiteering landlords. 

“Tt costs no more than to live at home,” 
a mechanic from an Ohio garage, whom 
I found touring with his family in the 
Yellowstone, whispered to me in a burst 
of confidence. With an eye to the sec- 
ond chance, he had equipped his car 
with a flamboyant sign—Awutomobile Re- 
pair Mechanic—and when the family 
purse was lean he camped near the side 
of a frequented road. There was plenty 
of business—and he was seeing what 
was once one of the most inaccessible 
playgrounds and show places of America. 

To be sure, there are certain discom- 
forts. The milieu is a little disconcert- 
ing to a novice who has never slept nearer 
than six stories to the ground—one 
should on such a trip sleep on the ground, 
and not on the compromise and com- 
promising camp cot. On a barren hill- 
side after midnight even a_ simple- 
minded and curiosity driven cow becomes 
a monstrum, horrendum, ingens. The 
howl of a coyote freezes the soul with 
terror, and that, too, of one who would 
face an armed burglar or cross Fifth 
Avenue with nonchalance. One woman 
confessed that after hearing that there 
were rattle-snakes in Wyoming she had 
slept for two nights, or tried to sleep, in 
the car, perched day-coach wise among 
suit-cases and fishing rods. She later 
came down to earth and liked it eight 
hours at a stretch. To me, until my 
first trip, the story of Jacob and the 


stone he selected for a pillow had always 
been a hard saying, unworthy of accept- 
ance. 

There is really not much equipment 
one needs for an outing of this sort— 
an automobile tent that can be rolled 
up and thrust behind the spare tires, 
and at night thrown over the car and 
pegged alongside in a jiffy; a roll of 
blankets, a feather or pneumatic mat- 
tress or two that can be rolled up with 
the blankets and carried on the running 
board; a camp kit and basket for pro- 
visions; a water container, and the nec- 
essary suit-cases. A small gasoline camp 
stove may help, but it is much more 
fun to make a fire, for there are few 
places where some kind of wood can not 
be procured. One need not, for a 
month’s outing even, give the impression 
that the car is a moving-van. Yet we 
saw cars, hundreds of them, that it would 
be a good half-day’s labor to unload— 
some with springs mounted on top, men- 
acing tent-poles pointed ahead like a 
Saracen’s lance, and a man-sized gasoline 
stove strapped on and bringing up the 
rear—all the comforts of a home to make 
the wilderness and the solitary places 
glad. Next year we shall look for the 
family electric washer and vacuum 
cleaner. They will be needed and ap- 
preciated on the alkali deserts of Nevada 
and Arizona. 

There is something deliciously uncon- 
ventional about all camp costumes. A 
man never lays away a worn suit with- 
out the thought that it can be used next 
summer on a fishing trip. There are men 
who under this pretext have saved 
trunks of old coats and trousers, which 
the war mercifully diverted to Belgium 
or Armenia. There used to be variety 
at least in our costumes. This year, 
however, camping has been militarized. 
You can tell the old soldier or near- 
soldier by his shirt, breeches, and put- 
tees, and all the uniforms that the army 
has salvaged have apparently been 
bought up by women. There are dan- 
gers, if not compensations—you may ask 
a woman of sixty for a match to light 
your cigarette. But the Western tourists 
have been regimentalized, men and wo- 
men—by their trouser flares and wrap 
puttees ye shall know them, even if they 
wear them with a difference. It is cu- 
rious, though, to see a khaki trouser-leg 
and puttee end in a patch of silk stock- 
ing and a patent leather, high-heeled 
pump of last year’s harvest. The horror 
of this post-war reconstruction is too 
amazing to describe, intimately. I am 
reminded of a picture of the Yellowstone 
I saw somewhere in my youth. In 
the foreground, grouped admiringly 
around some considerately spouting gey- 
sers was a galaxy of silk-hatted, frock- 


coated gentlemen and parasoled and pan- 
niered ladies. The geysers spout to- 
day—but at longer and more reluctant 
intervals. 

The auto-camper, the new nomad, is 
becoming the latest American institu- 
tion. Nearly every city and even village 
in the West has recognized his ubiqu- 
ity and hastened to turn it to account. 
City parks and vacant lots have been set 
apart for him, equipped with the latest 
improvements. There are laundries and 
shower baths, free gas ranges, and water 
—everything. You drive in on an eve- 
ning, set up your tent, tumble out your 
supplies, cook and eat at tables prepared 
—I have not yet seen linen and silver, 
but they will be supplied ere long—wash 
your socks and take a shower, indulge 
in road gossip over a pipe with a neigh- 
bor camper from Maine or New Mexico, 
and turn in. Next morning the milk boy 
cr grocer’s clerk is around to discuss 
the breakfast rations. 

The only trouble with these places 
where the tribes mingle is that they 
are too efficient. They have all the con- 
veniences of one’s back-yard and all the 
privacy of a fair ground. To try to 
shave while your neighbor does up her 
hair or hangs out the baby’s linen, takes 
the edge off the zest of camping. It is 
net the true answer to the call of the 
wild, 

To get the full joy of a month in the 
open eschew, as you would the plague, 
these haunts of travelers from the four 
points of the compass. As the sun be- 
gins to draw near the horizon seek some 
quiet spot, with wood and water if pos- 
sible, not too far from a farm house, 
if you want milk and eggs; off the public 
highway is best, for there you will be 
undisturbed, except by ants and mos- 
quitoes; pitch camp and build a fire. 
There is no music sweeter in the world 
than the sizzle of bacon over a wood fire, 
while the stars stoop to listen; and no 
odor quite so inviting as that of the 
evening coffee. You are glad after a 
pipe or two, perhaps three, to turn in; 
and gladder with the first streak of 
dawn to get up, for you are stiff, and 
a day of real work and much detail lies 
ahead. But while here you are alone. 
Your domestic economies are your own, 
they offend no one, nor are you offended 
by human irrelevancies. 

It is curious what a feeling of cama- 
raderie one begins on such a trip to have 
for the faithful car, which may in places 
be the sole link that binds one to life 
and civilization. A breakdown may spell 
disaster, and even death. It comes to 
have almost human characteristics, and 
one plays to its humors more than one 
would to an invalid’s or a baby’s. Its 
daily drink, its pulse, its breathing, be- 
come matters of momentous considera- 
tion, and the subject of endless conver- 
sation. After it has skirted a dangerous 
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precipice or ploughed through miles of 
soft sand, one’s love is mingled with 
respect. 

All America has gone auto-camping 
this summer. In one short day in Wyo- 
ming we counted cars from twenty 
States, from Maine to Florida, New Jer- 
sey to California. Rhode Island and New 
York were strangely missing. Is this 
new democracy of the modern Bedouin 
too raw for their finer sensibilities? One 
wonders. One wonders, too, why there are 
more California cars than cars from any 
other State picking their way over the 
mountains and plains of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and Nebraska. At a time when 
all the world drops westward over the 
Sierras, California on wheels looks for 
recreation to the horizon of Chicago and 
New York. For Americans have found 
a new diversion, quite satisfying to their 
nervous restlessness. We are seeing 
America first, and satisfying a primal 
urge for safe adventure. The bristling 
wilderness has been tracked down to its 
most inaccessible lair, thanks to Henry 
Ford and a few others; and a thousand 
American democrats—mechanic, laborer, 
clergyman, college professor, and even 
business man—are pitching tents and 
opening tin cans where once bison, elk, 
or mountain lion fed undisturbed. 


PHILO M. Buck, JR. 


Music and other Arts 
in Paris 


N the confusion and the unrest of the 
hour, art has to struggle for a chance 
of bare existence. Painters and sculp- 
tors, authors and musicians, are being 
crushed, or nearly crushed, by the ma- 
terialists. It took my breath away to read 
that Yvette Guilbert and the once 
glorious singer whom we knew as Marie 
Delna were both appearing at a Paris 
café-chantant with Bruant, of Mont- 
marte notoriety. The case of Mme. Delna 
seems quite tragic. Here is an artist 
who once had a flawless voice; she had 
delighted thousands in such noble réles 
as Dido, the Dido of a Berlioz opera, and 
as the Orpheus of Gluck. I do not know 
how true or false the story is but I am 
told that Delna is now earning a mere 
nightly pittance—not by interpreting the 
love-sick Queen of Carthage, if you 
please, but by appearing as a make-be- 
lieve Thérésa. Guilbert, no doubt, is do- 
ing very well. She is still Guilbert and 
she keeps her own identity. But she is 
singing some of her old “chansons 
rosses,” which she forsook in New York 
for much finer things. 

Thérésa, whom I heard long years ago, 
was, in the time of the Third Empire, a 
real idol. Her naughty songs (“Rien 
n’est sacré pour un sapeur” was the most 
popular of them) had won for her a mul- 


titude of admirers. She was a rough, 
coarse woman with a touch of genius, 
and when she intoned “La Glu” of Riche- 
pin we all shivered. But think of Delna, 
the once splendid opera star, appearing 
as a revival of Thérésa! 

Meanwhile some other star of far less 


power is singing Dido at the Paris 
Opera. The revival at that house of 
Berlioz’ “Trojans” (or rather “Les 


Troyens a Carthage,” the second of the 
two parts into which that work is di- 
vided), has lent lustre, with the per- 
formances of “Antar,’” to the current 
season. 

The Opéra-Comique, on the other hand, 
has not been idle. It has produced what 
I am told is a most interesting opera, 
suggested by de Musset’s “‘Lorenzaccio.” 
It has also given some excellent perform- 
ances of “Pélléas,” “Le Roi d’Ys,” 
“Louise,” and other favorites. And it 
will shortly put back on the bills that 
melodic masterpiece of Hérold, “Le Pré- 
aux-Clercs,” which though too long neg- 
lected (and unknown in America) was 
long the most popular, and rightly pop- 
ular, of the works in the Opéra-Comique 
repertory. 

There is more talk here, too, of the 
possible production in the near future 
of Charpentier’s now completed operas, 
“Julie” (a sequel, of the “Twenty Years 
After” kind, to “Louise”) and “L’Amour 
au Faubourg.” Both these works were 
begun when the composer was compara- 
tively young. They may prove vastly 
more impressive when we hear them 
than his “Julien.” The Opéra-Comique, 
though, for the moment has gone back, 
in the accustomed way, to stock operas, 
like the “Manon” and “Werther” of Mas- 
senet, the “Madame Butterfly” of Puc- 
cini, and the ‘“‘Mireille’ of Gounod. This 
is, of course, a concession to the pro- 
vincials, who, at this season, throng the 
boulevards of Paris. 

“The Six,” as a peculiar little group 
of ultra-modern composers name them- 
selves, are turning out mad futuristic 
music. And Florent-Schmitt is adding 
to his fame, if not his fortune, with new 
works. Stravinsky and Prokofiev are dis- 
cussed here as they are in London. But 
they are criticized, too, rather sternly. 
“Chout” (“The Buffoon”) of the much 
advertized Prokofiev failed badly. But 
other efforts of more classic Russians, 
among them the “Snégourotchka” (“The 
Snow Maiden”) of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
have pleased big audiences. “Le Coq 
d’Or,” of the same composer, may be pro- 
duced in a short time at the Opéra- 
Comique, under the direction—the musi- 
cal direction—of Albert Wolff, who puts 
life and spirit into all he does. As in 
New York, despite the objection of the 
composer’s family, the parts of all the 
characters in this opera will be played 
by mimes, while the music set down for 
them will be sung by artists grouped on 


the two sides of the proscenium. In 
London, at Covent Garden under the 
stage management of a gifted woman, 
Seraphine Astafieva, whom I met there 
lately, the wish of the composer that the 
roles should be sung as well as mimed by 
the same interpreters was respected. 

Walter Damrosch has been visiting the 
new Academy, or Conservatory, for 
American students which has_ been 
founded at Fontainebleau. He seems 
satisfied with the progress of that insti- 
tution—in which foreign art will be en- 
couraged at the expense of national art. 
The absurdity of bringing Americans all 
the way to France to learn music, when 
professors might be conveyed to America 
for the same purpose, may or may not 
have suggested itself to Mr. Damrosch. 
But Fontainebleau is a delightful spot, 
more restful than Chicago or New York, 
and much more beautiful. 

The realities of the late war have, for 
the time being, scotched the activities of 
the Cubists; and one hears little just at 
present of the Dadaists, though no doubt 
they are still painting. Maeterlinck, who 
seems rather out of date since his fiasco 
in the United States, and Flammarion 
have just published books dealing with 
Death and the Beyond and other mys- 
teries. But the cost of publishing to-day 
is so excessive that few are rich enough 
to pay the price of books. 

As for the theatres given up to plays— 
to comedies and tragedies and dramas— 
they offer little here that seems to call 
for comment. The Grand-Guignol, some- 
how, lives and thrives. “La Vérité tout 
Nue” has been the attraction of the 
season at the Vaudeville. At the Odéon, 
“L’Arlésienne”’ still packs the house from 
time to time. And at the Francais they 
are performing the old classics. This is 
the silly, but yet charming, Paris sum- 
mer, when the Parisians flee the town 
and leave the boulevards to the invading 
tourists. It is more pleasant to sit idly 
in the cafés in July and August than to 
disturb one’s soul even with master 
works. But Montparnasse is just as 
bright as usual. And at Montmartre the 
annual fair is drawing crowds. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 

Paris, July 21 


Little good can be said of “A Short 
History of Russian Literature, trans- 
lated from the Russian of Shakhnovski, 
with a supplementary chapter by Serge 
Tomkeyeff” (Dutton; $2). It is a dry 
chronicle, written without accurate 
scholarship, generalizing power, critical 
originality, or literary charm. The fol- 
lowing sentence is nearly as erroneous 
as possible: “The oldest monuments of 
Slavonic speech are the Ostromir Gospel, 
the Cech poem Sud Liubusy (the trial 
of Ljubusa) and the Croat (in the Car- 
pathians) or Slovene fragments of the 
Vth century” (p. 2). 
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Book Reviews 
‘Literary Chapels’’ 


Les CHAPELLES LitTERAIRES. By Pierre Las- 
serre. Paris: Libraire Garnier Fréres. 

N M. Lasserre’s very interesting book 

nothing perhaps is quite so interest- 
ing as the preface, unless it be the title. 
In three essays on Claudel, Jammes, and 
Péguy, he was rash enough to discrimi- 
nate. He was asked by sympathetic 
friends to whom his life was valuable: 
“What will their friends say?” M. Las- 
serre, unaware of the abrogation of free 
speech in France, was surprised at the 
question. Each of these authors, it ap- 
peared, had an intellectual bodyguard. 
Now, a bodyguard in politics or letters is 
suspect; ever since the times of the wily 
Pisistratus, it has been feared as the 
prologue to tyranny. Tyranny is, indeed, 
the exact word employed by M. Lasserre 
in his preface; “tyrannies of clan and of 
sect, these organizations of intolerance, 
which have taken the place for twenty 
years more or less . . . of the free opin- 
ion of all worthy men” (page x). That 
Claudel, Jammes, and Péguy all became 
Catholics no doubt inflames the par- 
tisanship and gives point to the title, 
“Les Chapelles Littéraires.” That parti- 
sanship goes along way. It includes even 
the style of its apostles. A certain Fa- 
ther Taylor in Emerson’s time was said 
to have lost his nominative case, but to 
be getting to Heaven all the same. The 
theory of the literary chapels appears 
to be that in present-day France no nomi- 
native case can be lost on the route to 
Heaven. The sacrilege of M. Lasserre 
in suggesting that the French of Jammes 
pagan was more succulent than that of 
Jammes convert was trenchantly rebuked. 
It is perfectly well known that in Scrip- 
ture the gift of tongues followed the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and grammar and diction shall be 
added unto you. M. Lasserre points out 
that these methods involve a danger not 
only to the health of criticism but to the 
very reputations thus devoutly shielded. 
It is unsafe to say that all sides of your 
hero are equally good. Diogenes, look- 
ing at some particularly dilapidated side, 
might mutter “Quite so.” 

It is not M. Lasserre, however, who 
will play Diogenes. M. Paul Claudel is 
chastised with amenity; M. Francis 
Jammes is rather stroked than beaten; 
M. Charles Péguy is tenderly corrected. 
For criticism M. Lasserre’s temperament 
is nearly ideal. There are men for whom 
admirations are payments, not to say 
losses, and others for whom they are pos- 
sessions; M. Lasserre is one of the 
others. Some men are just; a few are 
just and kind; fewer still are just and 
generous; M. Lasserre is just and affec- 


tionate. The combination is seldom par- 
alleled. It is hard to name another man 
in whom reason is so gracious or genial- 
ity so rational. Almost no other critic 
could have so searched and winnowed 
M. Claudel without becoming, as it were, 
enamored of his own severity. We other 
critics in the presence of a sinning writer 
are like boys, who, starting a fire to con- 
sume rubbish, are so bewitched by the 
flame that we end by throwing in the fur- 
niture as fuel. M. Lasserre is above these 
juvenilities. His temper is markedly in- 
tellectual, but his intellectuality is singu- 
larly vital. Discrimination is thought to 
be a tepid and lifeless virtue. M. Las- 
serre discriminates with an alacrity, we 
had almost said an ardor, which makes 
the process in its way exciting. He finds 
scope enough for this gift in relating in- 
novation to tradition. He is a tradition- 
alist if you please, but a traditionalist 
capable of saying: “Literature and the 
arts live only by novelty” (page xxx). 
In a word, he believes in an elastic tradi- 
tion. He observes profoundly that in a 
truly beautiful product of the mind one 
notices neither originality nor rules 
(page xxxii). There is a sense for him 
in which the whole past of French lit- 
erature does not so much constitute as 
indicate or prefigure a boundary for its 
whole future; the horizon in front is des- 
ignated by the horizon at our backs, since 
both are arcs of the same circle. M. 
Lasserre will follow French literature 
gladly in its advances; only he asks that 
it be literature, and—if we won’t think 
him too greedy—that it be French. 

M. Lasserre has a theory that aims to 
explain in part why Claudel, Jammes, 
and Péguy went back to Catholicism. 
Fifty years ago the heart was intimi- 
dated by the intellect (“intimidated” is 
our word, not the critic’s), and the par- 
tial discredit into which the intellect has 
lately fallen through Bergsonism, prag- 
matism, and other cults named by M. 
Lasserre, has removed or reduced one 
barrier to the adoption of Catholicism. 
Doubtless these forces act and act to this 
end, but possibly their strength is over- 
rated. One doubts if the intellect even 
fifty years ago was more successful in 
keeping true worshipers out of pews than 
in keeping libertines out of brothels or 
drinkers out of taverns. The passions 
are shrewder than the intelligence. 
Other forces, to omit the great thing, 
the pathetic and recurrent needs of the 
human heart, have favored the religious 
reaction as much perhaps as the twilight 
of the intellect. Catholicism, right or 
wrong as idea, remains a great fact, and, 
even for those who see fallacy in its idea, 
its weight as fact may transcend its 
levity as error. The oldest and the 
youngest opinions are the most attract- 
ive. Catholicism is young beside evolu- 
tion, the process, but is old beside evo- 
lution, the doctrine, and while evolution 


loses year by year the power of its nov- 
elty, Catholicism preserves and increases 
year by year the strength of its age. 
Excitement counts for much—for more 
than it ought to count. The youth nour- 
ished on a creed finds sensation in the 
acceptance of rationality, but, contrari- 
wise, the later youth nourished on ra- 
tionality finds excitement in the adoption 
of a creed. The hardest test to which 
any article of faith can be subjected is 
the practical experience of the little it 
can do for us; but that is likewise the 
severest test to which any philosophical 
negation can be subjected. The descend- 
ant of apes finds himself not so much 
better off than the progeny or handiwork 
of God in his grapplings with the riddle 
of the painful earth. “We live and 
learn, and then do not learn much,” af- 
firms a correspondent. Science and re- 
ligion—and here perhaps we return by 
a circuit to M. Lasserre’s explanation— 
seem but two shades of ignorance. Is 
the difference really so momentous? Then 
again, for a Frenchman, Catholicism has 
this indefeasible peculiarity: like Notre 
Dame it is always there; and the ages 
nest like pigeons in its towers. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Anglo-American Goodwill 


Tue ANGLo-AMERICAN Future. By A. G. Gar- 
diner. New York: Thomas Seltzer, 
RIEF books are usually the best, and 

to discuss “The Anglo-American Fu- 
ture,” as Mr. Gardiner has done, in one 
hundred and ten short pages is a great 
achievement. Not once has he cramped 
the admirable breadth of his style, and 
he has found room for apt anecdote and 
quotation. For nearly twenty years Mr. 

Gardiner edited the Daily News of Lon- 

don—a newspaper founded by Charles 

Dickens as a Liberal organ. During the 

Civil War this was almost the only con- 

spicuous journal in England that stead- 

ily supported Abraham Lincoln and 

American unity. It is this fine and sane 

tradition, immortalized by John Bright 

and Richard Cobden, that Mr. Gardiner 
perpetuates, and there is a certain 
piquancy in his reminder that even the 

Times, sixty years ago, advocated prick- 

ing “the bubble of the Republic!” Mr. 

Gardiner has been, perhaps, the only 

critic that Mr. Lloyd George fears, but 

from such political controversy this book 
is entirely free. In it we find an ample 
wisdom and a calm, generous outlook 
which lift the argument to the level of 

a great diplomatic document. No states- 

man and no editor on either side of the 

Atlantic should grudge the hour or two 

demanded of one who reads this volume. 

On page after page there is said pre- 

cisely enough, and not too much. 

In reviewing the long peace between 
our two countries Mr. Gardiner recog- 
nizes two truths: first, that the respect- 
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ive Governments have had to face “con- 
stant menace and friction”; and, sec- 
ondly, that our common language—some- 
times “reckless and offensive’—has not 
always promoted friendship. Year by 
year, decade by decade, Anglo-American 
tranquility has had to be won as well as 
assumed, and many times trouble has 
been prevented by the emergence of 
simple common-sense. Plain men in both 
nations insisted that the wrangling over 
some point must cease. Neither by na- 
ture nor experience is Mr. Gardiner a 
blind optimist. No one living in the Old 
World can be this without betraying a 
frivolity of soul. But there is a welcome 
line to be drawn between his restrained 
cautions and the gloomy prognostications 
of war which intellectuals like George 
Bernard Shaw and Norman Angell issue 
to the world. Because mankind may not 
agree entirely with Norman Angell and 
George Bernard Shaw, it does not follow 
that all of us intend to commit suicide. 
Mr. Gardiner as a disciple of President 
Wilson believes profoundly that free 
peoples must be drawn together by a 
liberal faith, and he sees in British Tory- 
ism, with its hereditary titles, outworn 
ribbons and medals, and contempt for 
“colonials,” a real obstacle to complete 
accord within the “English-speaking” 
brotherhood. In this he is right, but 
there are always divergences, not less se- 
rious, between British Liberalism and 
Labor, and prevailing American opinion. 
It has not been easy for many people in 
England either to understand or—may 
I add it?—to accept the refusal of the 
United States to enter into the League 
of Nations on which they based such 
hopes. The fact that the American 
Army under a Republican administra- 
tion is not one-third of the army for 
which Mr. Newton Baker asked appro- 
priations has not yet dawned on the ad- 
vanced political thinkers of England, for 
whom Republicanism is associated with 
imperialist aims and tendencies. 

Mr. Gardiner pleads earnestly for a 
settlement of the Irish Question, and not 
less earnestly does he argue against a 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
Here, also, his doctrine is wholesome. 
With Mr. Hearst and Judge Cohalan, he 
deals faithfully, but in terms not to be 
regarded as abusive. It is evident that 
the election of President Harding deeply 
disappointed him. “No one,” he writes, 
“can see the present tendencies in Amer- 
ica without concern.” That was said 
before the invitations to a Conference 
at Washington were issued and accepted. 
Mr. Gardiner has always been a strong 
party man, and he finds it hard to think 
even of American politics in other than 
party terms. The fact is, of course, that 
there is no correspondence at all between 
the Republican and Democratic parties 
in the New World and the Liberal and 
Conservative parties in the Old. As Mr. 


Gardiner accurately observes, the with- 
drawal of the United States from the 
Treaty of Versailles and the League was 
advocated here, not by “reactionaries” 
merely or mainly, but by Liberal intel- 
lectuals whose view was guided by, or, 
at any rate, corresponded with, that of 
Mr. Keynes. If, then, this book is to 
be commended, the reason is not that 
every verdict it contains will be accepted 
without qualification. It is the temper 
and knowledge displayed by Mr. Gardi- 
ner that entitle him, in this as in his 
previous books, to a hearing. He elimi- 
nates from the discussion every element 
save that of genuine good will. He be- 
lieves in the United States, and treats 
the country with a serious and a sincere 
respect, although of some phenomena 
here he is frankly critical. But he has 
criticism also for his own country. And 
his criticisms, like his appreciation, are 
inspired by an obvious wish to be fair. 
P. W. WILSON 


The Philosophy of Rhythm 


RuytHM, Music AND Epucation. By Emile 
Jacques-Dalcroze. Translated by Harold 
F. Rubinstein. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
HYTH\M, said an artisan of epigrams, 
is the dance of sound. In similar 
phrase we have been informed that danc- 
ing is the poetry of motion. Yet it is in- 
contestable that both dancing and music 
demand perfection of rhythm much more 
than poetry does, while at the same time 
they allow far larger developments of it. 
Indeed, in the externals of musical archi- 
tecture, the expansion of a rhythmic 
motive or pattern into an entire sym- 
phonic movement, rhythm is a vital and 
dominating means of expression. The 
symphonic dance is the choreographic 
companion of the symphonic movement. 
It is an exposition of thought and feeling 
by means of rhythmic movements com- 
bined in poetic developments. 

This may be regarded as a crude sum- 
mary of the art principles propounded by 
M. Emile Jacques-Dalcroze. It was a 
happy thought to make this stimulating 
and suggestive book accessible to those 
who read only English. The author is a 
clear thinker and therefore a clear writer. 
The reader will find no verbal difficulties 
in the path of his comprehension. Nor 
will he be at a loss to understand some 
of the fundamental laws of rhythmic art 
as enunciated by M. Jacques-Dalcroze. 
For example, the author lays much stress 
on continuity, and illustrates his point 
by referring to the Greek vase groupings 
used by Nijinsky in his “L’ Aprés-Midi 
d’un Faune.” The radical error in the 
choreographic method was want of con- 
tinuity and hence absence of a logically 
developed artistic design. The dancers 
formed themselves into picture groups 
and remained motionless for a few 


moments that the spectators might con- 
template them. Then they resumed 
movement. The author in another place 
pregnantly emphasizes the function of 
the chord in counterpoint. Polyphonic 
art does not consist of chords strung 
upon a chain of counterpoint, but of end- 
less movements of parallel voices which 
make chords from time to time appar- 
ently without intent and with the 
charm of the unexpected. This, although 
the author has not mentioned it, was one 
of the supreme merits of the counter- 
point of Palestrina. 

The importance of such relations be- 
tween music and the “moving plastic” is 
clearly shown by the author’s tabulated 
list in Chapter XII, in which musical 
construction (form) is the parallel of 
“distribution of movements in space and 
time” in choreography. It is in this 
same chapter that the author correctly 
says that “all the rhythmic elements of 
music were originally formed after the 
rhythms of the human body.” To be “a- 
rhythmic is to be incapable of following 
a movement in the exact time required 
for its normal execution.” Alas! the 
million pianists of whom the critics say 
their rhythm was bad! And neither they 
nor their friends know what the critics 
mean. But M. Jacques-Dalcroze coldly as- 
serts that most dancers can not walk in 
time, and the first thing he teaches is 
walking. Fox-trotters think it is easy! 

The author says some pertinent things 
about dance music, and composers would 
profit by study of his assertions. “Once 
it is admitted that bodily movements 
should be controlled by musical rhythms, 
it becomes important that the latter 
should be susceptible of corporeal realiza- 
tion. If we examine the present-day 
ballet music, we find that the time units 
are commonly too short to enable legs 
and arms to express them synchronically, 
whence we may conclude that composers 
of ballet are unacquainted with the in- 
strument for which they are writing, and 
are producing music the greater part of 
which is impracticable for its proclaimed 
purpose. They accumulate technical 
musical devices to dissimulate their lack 
of understanding of the human body and 
its potentialities of expression.” 

M. Jacques-Dalcroze refers here to the 
conventionalized ballet-forms with which 
opera-goers have so long been familiar. 
It is incontestable that music, such, for 
example, as Meyerbeer wrote for the 
ballets of “Les Huguenots,” has no pur- 
pose whatever except to beat time for 
the astonishing leaps and postures of the 
dancers. But the author might surely 
convince himself that many composers 
would be glad to codperate with a master 
of bodily expression in the creation of a 
ballet in which there should be an or- 
ganic union between music and move- 
ment. The difficulties which stand in the 
way of establishing such an art form on 
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the stage are perhaps not formidable. 
The Russian ballet prepared the public 
mind for it and a progress almost im- 
perceptible to the typical opera or 
theatre-goer would lead to a substitution 
of a truly expressive dance in the place 
of the present spectacular variety. 

Meanwhile M. Jacques-Dalcroze’s ad- 
mirable book may be heartily recom- 
mended to all those who give thought to 
art in its numerous forms. 

W. J. HENDERSON 


Hamsun Again 


SHALLow Soi. By Knut Hamsun. Translated 
from the Norwegian of Knut Hamsun by 
Carl Christian Hyllested. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

Pan. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Knut Hamsun by W. W. Worster. With 
an Introduction by Edwin Bjorkman. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

HE authorized American publisher of 
Hamsun has now issued four of his 
works, and six more are promised. 

“Hunger” and “The Growth of the Soil” 

represent his earliest and latest periods. 

“Pan” and “Shallow Soil” fall between, 

“Shallow Soil’ being, we take it, the 

earlier. In the “introduction” to “Pan” 

(which makes no mention of “Pan’), 

Edwin Bjérkman alludes to “Shallow 

Soil” and “Editor Lynge” as merely 

novels “dealing sarcastically with the lit- 

erary Bohemia of the Norwegian capital. 

They were, on the whole, failures—artis- 

tically rather than commercially. They 

are among his poorest books.” On the 
other hand the German critic Carl Mor- 
burger is cited in the Translator’s Pre- 
face to the current version of “Shallow 
Soil” as calling it Hamsun’s most signi- 
ficant work, “a book of exquisite lyric 
beauty, of masterly psychology, of fin- 
ished form.” The truth for me lies be- 
tween these superlatives. It surely 
reaches beyond sarcasm to satire, not only 
in its treatment of the young literary 
idols of Christiania at a certain period, 
but in its diagnosis of the national dis- 
ease which makes their pretentious ab- 
surdities possible. The literary coterie of 
mutual praisers if not admirers, of petty 
egotisms and jealousies, of boundless con- 
ceit and total irresponsibility, is pre- 
sented as a sort of national indulgence on 
the part of a land which is in danger of 
forgetting the old sturdy virtues, char- 
acter, honesty, labor, and of setting in 
their place false genius, selfish independ- 
ence, and immune immorality. Chris- 
tiania pets and admires her literary 
clique, who meet and pose every day on a 
certain corner. They do little and pretend 
much but are taken at their own reck- 
oning by their bemused fellow-country- 
men, Only Coldevin, the uncouth tutor 
from the country, sees and judges them 
frankly as pretenders and wasters and 
parasites: infinitely beneath the mer- 
*hants on whom they so insolently sponge. 


Not apart from this idea, but giving it 
life and “human interest,” is the story 
of Henriksen and Tidemand. Merchants 
of large and varied activities, to their lit- 
erary idols they are merely “useful 
peddlers” whose money and women are 
to be appropriated at will. A single idle 
coxcomb like Irgens, gilded with the 
name of poet, can easily seduce the wife 
of Tidemand and the betrothed of Hen- 
riksen; and we leave him in the end 
preening himself among his _ fellow- 
Bohemians on the accustomed corner, to 
the admiration of his fellow-citizens of 
both sexes. Tidemand’s Hanka awakes 
in time to salvage something of her own 
and her husband’s happiness. Henrik- 
sen’s Aagot is of feebler though sweeter 
feminine stuff, and there is little to hope 
for when Irgens shall be done with her. 


Lieutenant Glahn in “Pan” is another 
sort of devastating male. Blind Nature 
moves him, not greed or pride. He is in- 
genuous, uncouth, through the endless 
day of the Nordland he passes like a 
blundering shadow. He has taken his hut 
by the sea for a long summer holiday. 
There with his dog he for a time lives 
innocently and gaily, loving sea and wood 
and solitude. But Pan, his master, is no 
solitary: ice melts, days lengthen, green- 
ery appears: “The spring was urging, 
and the forest listened.” It is mating 
time, the peace of winter is gone, and 
what can the servant of Pan do but obey 
the wild summons? Two women are at 
hand, as they are bound to be when the 
hour is ripe. Eva the blacksmith’s wife is 
a child of Pan purely. Her gift is with- 
out stint or remorse. Edwarda’s need is 
subtler. She could mate only with a 
prince, a man of princely soul; and as 
soon as she perceives poor Glahn’s spirit- 
ual limitations she is done with him. 
Glahn is responsible for Eva’s death and 
for Edwarda’s final disillusioning. If he 
were purely Pan’s child his Nordland 
summer would end without anguish if not 
without chagrin. But there is a torturing 
angel in him which will not let him for- 
get the hapless Eva, or ignore his irre- 
mediable loss in losing Edwarda. There- 
fore he methodically goes to the dogs, 
hoping for release, and in the end con- 
trives to be shot by a hunting companion 
whom he has deliberately goaded to the 
act. 

The final episode, the account of 
Glahn’s last days given by the man who 
has killed him, is a finished story in 
itself. Here, one might say, was no need 
of fresh characterization, our concern be- 
ing simply with the circumstances of 
Glahn’s death. But Hamsun in summing 
up one character creates a totally new 
one. One can feel his enjoyment of this 
self-portrait of the feeble and conceited 
person who is the ironic instrument of 
Glahn’s release. 
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Books and Gardens 


VERYWHERE in Life and Letters, 

says Sieveking, the Spirit of the 
Time and of the Garden walk hand in 
hand and cast their spell over our souls 
and bodies. The love of gardens is no 
new thing. It is a heritage from an- 
tiquity as those Rei Rustice Scriptores, 
Virgil, Hesiod, and Varro attest, a love 
that increaseth as the centuries attain 
their fulfillment. 

I often picture to myself the joyous 
pleasure those old-time garden lovers ex- 
hibited on discovering the first things 
that peeped up through the soft earth 
of their gardens after winter’s blanket 
had been folded away—the coming upon 
the first buds of the crocus, the hya- 
cinth, the narcissus, the gold of the first 
daffodils, the flame of the first tulip, the 
fragrance of the first rose in bloom, and 
then the discovery of the season’s first 
ear of corn, the first melon to ripen, the 
ruddy apple ready at last to reward the 
patient palate! Of all delectable garden 
things, what are comparable with the 
first blossoms, the first fruits! 

To one who loves to browse in the 
garden of old books, who loves, too, old 
books of gardens, what delight is greater 
than the coming upon those first flowers, 
those first fruits of old-time garden 
writers, the incomparable editio prin- 
ceps, unexpectedly found lurking on the 
crowded, dusty shelves of some old book- 
shop. The presiding genius of that shop 
is so blessedly ignorant of the lore of 
Saint Phocas, Patron Saint of Gardeners, 
as not to realize that it is certainly nap- 
ping to let a black-letter copy of Thomas 
Hill’s “The Gardener’s Labyrinth,” 
printed by Henry Dethicke of London, 
1577, part company with one’s shelves 
for five dollars. The descriptive title 
alone ought to be worth that!—“A Dis- 
course of the Gardener’s Life, In the 
Yearly Travels to be Bestowed on his 
Plot of Earth, for the use of a Garden, 
with instructions for the choice of Seeds, 
apt times for Sowing, Setting, Planting, 
and Watering, and the vessels and instru- 
ments serving to that end and purpose, 
wherein are set forth divers Herbers, 
Knots, and Mazes cunningly handled For 
The Beautifying of Gardens; also the 
Physick benefit of each Herb, Plant, 
Flowre, with the Virtues of distilled wa- 
ters of every one of them, as by the 
Sequele may further appeare, gathered 
out of the best approved writers of Gar- 
dening, Husbandrie, and Physicke.” 

Do not tell me, Gentle Reader, that 
you, if you love a garden, could have 
resisted this enticing “Labyrinth” after 
that—nor could I! Perhaps for myself, 
having for the moment no garden of 
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well-ordered arguments that has ever 
been made against the institution of war. 
It is plain, clear, even-tempered and 
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that we ourselves in America can show 

the way out.”—Francis Hackett. 


It is to “the great republic of free 
souls dispersed over the world” that 
the hero of this novel appeals. The 
analogy between Clerambault, the 
great literary figure in the book, and 
the great literary figure who wrote 
it, and whose position during the 
war aroused almost as much con- 
troversy as the celebrated Dreyfus 
case, is unmistakable. 
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growing things to wait my pleasure, 
there was excuse for yielding to the 
temptation of this inviting tome. From 
books on gardens one constructs with 
the imagination a marvelous realm 
wherein the fountains of pleasure play 
to the soul’s delight, and fair-fruiting 
trees that grow in the mind’s eye do 
give one food for thought as truly as 
the pleasaunce of Sir William Temple’s 
gardens at Sheen yielded peaches which 
the French found “as good as any... . 
eaten in France, on this side of Fontaine- 
bleau.” 

What gardens one can lay out a-day- 
dreaming from these great-grandfatherly 
books like this “Labyrinth”; the ‘“Herb- 
all” of John Gerard of London, 1597 (the 
year of Bacon’s essay “Of Gardens”) ; 
John Parkinson’s “Paradisi in Sole Para- 
disus Terrestris, or a Garden of all sorts 
of pleasant flowers which our English 
ayre will permitt to be nourished up,” 
1629; Sir Thomas Browne’s “The Gar- 
den of Cyrus,” 1654; John Evelyn’s 
“Sylva,” the “Pomona,” and the “Kalen- 
darium Hortense,” 1664; Evelyn’s “Ace- 
taria, A Discourse of Sallets,” 1699; 
John Worlidge’s “Systema Horticultu- 
re,” 1677; Sir William Temple’s “Upon 
the Garden of Epicurus,”’ 1685; John 
Abercrombie’s “Every Man His Own 
Gardener,” 1766; Horace Walpole’s “Es- 
say on Modern Gardening,” 1770; and 
a host of others, every one of which 
adorns the library of my friend Phocas 
Junior, every one of them but the “‘Laby- 
rinth”’! When I showed my treasure to 
him, he looked upon it generously. 
There was not a glint of ill-natured cov- 
etousness in his eye. Instead, he smiled 
approvingly on this instance of my bib- 
liophilic prowess as we settled down in 
a corner to chat. 

“T’ll tell you,” said Phocas Junior, “of 
a precious jewel long lost from the crown 
of Pomona, if, in truth, it ever found 
its intended place there. It is a gem 
over whose disappearance or non-ap- 
pearance no book lover’s hue-and-cry, cu- 
riously enough, has ever been raised, so 
far as I know. But every collector of 
old garden literature should join in a 
hunt for it, the first book on gardening 
written and published in America, a 
Treatise ‘By a Lady’ which was adver- 
tised in a South Carolina newspaper for 
July 4, 1786, the Charleston Gazette. 
Whether this book was actually issued 
and suppressed, or the plan of its print- 
ing never carried out, is unknown, but 
the ‘Lady’ was Mrs. Martha Daniell Lo- 
gan, daughter of Colonel Robert Daniell, 
one of the proprietary Governors of 
South Carolina, and wife of George Lo- 
gan, son of Colonel George Logan. She 
died in 1779 at the age of 77.” 

Not long after my curiosity was thus 
whetted, I came upon a copy of Robert 
Squibbs’s “The Gardener’s Kalendar for 
South Carolina and North Carolina,” 
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printed in Charleston, S. C., in 1787. In 
this I found a garden essay which sug- 
gests the likelihood of its having been 
from Mrs. Logan’s pen or derived from 
the “lost” treatise advertised in the 
Charleston Gazette, no other trace of 
which book have I been able to find in 
any of the private or public collections 
in which I have searched. But even this 
clue from Squibbs’s “Kalendar” seems 
promising. Perhaps, lurking away in 
some unexplored Southern library, Mar- 
tha Daniell Logan’s posthumous book 
will one day be found, in manuscript, 
if not in duodecimo, and it will then take 
its rightful place as the first indigenous 
horticultural book published in America, 
a place now held by John Gardiner and 
David Hepburn’s “The American: Gar- 
dener,” printed in Washington, 1804. In 
the 1806 edition of David Ramsay’s “His- 
tory of South Carolina” one finds a cop- 
perplate map of the city of Charleston 
wherein may be found noted the exact 
location of Mrs. Logan’s garden. Ram- 
say refers to those colonial Charleston- 
ians “who cultivated gardens on a large 
scale both for use and pleasure. The 
first,” says he, “that can be recollected 
is Mrs. Lamboll, who, before the middle 
of the Eighteenth century improved the 
southwest extremity of King Street, in 
a garden which was richly stored with 
flowers and other curiosities of nature, 
in addition to all the common vegetables 
in family use. She was followed by Mrs. 
Logan and Mrs. Klopston, who culti- 
vated extensive gardens in Meeting, 
George and King Streets, on the lands 
now covered with houses.” Ramsay also 
says that Mrs. Logan “reduced the 
knowledge she had acquired by long ex- 
perience and observation to a regular 
system, which was published after her 
death, with the title of ‘The Gardener’s 
Kalendar’; and to this day regulates the 
practice of gardens in and near Charles- 
ton.” With all reverence to John Gardi- 
ner and David Hepburn, the gallantry 
of our age responds to the tempting mys- 
tery of Mistress Martha’s book, which 
we would that we could coax forth from 
its limbo of invisibility to lend grace to 
our continued giving of place aux dames. 
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